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Architecture at the Paris Salon. 





“arrt| | is strange and not 

x4| a little discouraging 
to witness the abso- 
lute indifference of 
the French public 
and press to the ar- 
chitectural exhibits 
at the Salon. While 
the representatives 
of the journals avail 
themselves of “ varnishing day” to promenade 
their readers through all the paintings and 
sculpture, and even the engravings and litho- 
graphs, they seem not even to know the place 
where, at the extremity of the Palais de 
!Industrie rooms, architecture awaits patiently, 
in her deserted galleries, the few critics whom 
professional duty calls there. The causes 
of this neglect are the same in Paris as in 
London. Architecture is an austere art, and 
does not captivate the masses. Plans, sections, 
and elevations leave them unmoved ; and the 
most learned of archeological restorations is 
worth nothing beside flesh- painting and 
drapery. 

It must be admitted that the architectural 
exhibition this year is inferior to that of the 
year preceding. The number of exhibitors 
has diminished ; and the list of 173 drawings 
does not show any work of such boldness and 
originality, or of such beauty of detail, as to leave 
any very striking impression on the memory. 
As usual, there is a heterogeneous assemblage 
of various elements, sketches en route, public 
monuments projected or in course of execution, 
private houses, restorations of ancient monu- 
ments, &c. As usual, also, there is a propor- 
tion of school designs from young men anxious 
fo figure in the great art show, and whose 
classical projects are in art what themes and 
prize poems are in literature. 

The sketches taken in course of travel in- 
crease every year in number and importance. 
These collected studies from here and there, 
selected by the chance of travel, and in the 

©njoyment of first impressions, please us 
much. While some of them reveal considerable 
Practical and artistic capabilities in the young 
architects who are mostly their authors, they 
ve a certain stamp of personality which the 
more regular academical studies do not reveal, 
rad enable us to make a kind of anticipatory 
n- ification in order of merit, with which it 
. be curious to compare the future work of 
€ same men. 
Fhe class of work M. Breffendille holds 
oe ourable place. His easy and unpreten- 
Pencil gives us lightly but truthfully 

ed views from the South of France. The 

of M. Ch. Normand are interesting, 








Giraut and Goutier take us on a full career of 
Arabian architecture, while M. Julien has 
directed himself towards Venice, and M. 
Lechatelier brings from the Campo Santo of 
Pisa an agreeable drawing of the monument 
of Ph. Decio. M. F. Kaheun, a Londoner by 
birth, but of French parents, shows a pretty 
water-colour drawing of the church of Offran- 
ville, a curious monument of the sixteenth- 
century, not far from Dieppe. But the palm 
must be given to M. Courtois-Suffit, who, under 
the title of “notes and sketches of a traveller in 
Italy, Algiers, asd Tunis,” gives us in the first 
place a very careful coloured restoration of a 
mosaic fountain from Pompeii. This highly- 
finished water-colour shows great technical 
ability. He has also, in one frame, about forty 
water-colour sketches from Italy, beautiful both 
for colour and for freshness of observation. His 
details of the cloisters of San Gregorio, at 
Venice, are especially remarkable, and we note 
also some details of Pompeian architecture 
which show their author to be a close student 
as well as a facile sketcher. Nor must we 
forget to mention the view which M. Ballu has 
brought from Algiers of the mosque of Djama 
el Djedin. 

The restorations of ancient monuments are 
very few in number this year. We only half 
complain of this, for archzology, which is a 
little overdone in France at present, ought not 
to take too prominent a place, interesting as 
it is in the light of a study. It is chiefly 
valuable as a means of educating and purify- 
ing the taste of the more advanced students. 
In the same room, and in the same place 
where we noticed last year the fine restora- 
tion of M. Laloux of the Altis of Olympia, 
we find this year a restoration of the 
Megaron at Eleusis, executed by M. Blavette ; 
not a work equal to that of the preceding 
year, but we cannot deny the talent and 
learning of this young pupil of M. Givain. 
In a very complete plan, which accompanies 
the elevation of the actual state of the ruins, 
he distinguishes the excavations carried out 
successively in 1814, by the Society of 
Dilettanti ; in 1860 by Franceis Lenormant, 
who discovered the two propylea; and then 
those made in 1882, 1883, and 1884, by the 
Archzeological Society. The restored elevation 
and section of the sanctuary should also be 
noticed. In the section the interior decoration 
is minutely drawn with details, interesting but 
a little fanciful. It is unnecessary to describe 
the heavy and uninteresting studies in Greek 
architecture by M. Thierry, or M. Pauline’s 
water-colour of the Baths of Diocletian, 
executed to complete a monograph. 

If the utility of reconstructing, from un- 
certain documents and descriptions, monu- 





testable, there is a different kind of interest 
attaching to buildings which make part of the 
history and national art of a country. There 
is a real and immediate interest in some of the 
works of this class exhibited this year, espe- 
cially in the careful drawings of M. Zéquier 
from the Chateau d’Anet, that marvellous 
residence of Diana de Poitiers. The drawings 
made by M. Macaigne, in collaboration with 
M. Vassilieff, after the portion of the Chateau 
de Blois dating from the time of Louis XIL, 
are equally careful and conscientious. 

M. A. Lafon exhibits a complete restoration 
of the Hétel de Bourgtherolde at Rouen, and 
has given the details of that lace-work in stone 
with a patience and fidelity which almost bids 
defiance to the photographer. The Francis L. 
Gallery and the five basreliefs representing the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold are particularly well 
treated in the drawings. M. Steinheil, a 
worthy follower of his father, gives us draw- 
ings of the sixteenth-century windows which 
decorate the Church of St. Julien du Sault, 
and M. Suasso has sent six sheets of studies 
from the villa of Pope Julius at Rome, an 
interesting piece of work, especially the longi- 
tudinal section of the palace, and the ground 
plan. But, however fine, conscientious, and 
learned it may be, a restoration is not com- 
pletely the work of the artist who makes it. 
It is when we come to the designs for public 
buildings in which the architect has marked 
out a new idea entirely from the commence- 
ment, that we come to the most interesting 
part of the Salon architecture. 

In this respect one cannot deny a certain 
merit to M. Akermapn. The monumental 
fountain which he has designed for New York 
wants neither style nor elegance. An abund- 
ance of water plays in cascades into a series of 
superposed basins, over which is a loggia re- 
calling the form of the “Fontaine des Innocents” 
in Paris, and forming a shrine for a deity armed 
with a trident. But too many bas-reliefs, 
columns, and allegorical figures are heaped 
over the structure, the decorative effect of 
which would have gained by being simplified. 
This is the great fault of the young architects 
who, taking the work of the Renaissance for 
their models, always wish to amplify and 
elaborate it. 

M. Albert Ballu, who has from the Rou- 
manian Government the commission to design 
the Palace of Justice at Bucharest, exhibits 
a collection of drawings and perspective views 
of incontestable merit. The design, which is 
in course of execution, is in a broad and severe 
style, and of great simplicity of lines; it 
shows imposing facades and very sober decora- 
tion. The charge of being too simple, which 
might be brought against this work, is certainly 
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not a fault with which we can charge M. Oster- 
mann, a Swedish architect, and author of a 
design for a colossal theatre, intended probably 
for Stockholm, and the terraces and columns 
of which are shown reflected in the waters of 
the Mcelar Lake. The design is an ill-digested 
agglomeration of Classic reminiscences, and 
this magnificence of porticos, statues, and bas- 
reliefs will seem little in place under a grey 
northern sky. We could understand it better 
on the banks of the Mediterranean. 

In that latter region M. Paugoy has erected 
a building of strange enough aspect. Without 
the assistance of the catalogue one would 
certainly not guess that this construction 
bristling with turrets, was a laboratory of 
marine zoology. And then to think that this 
Marseilles architect is a pupil of M. Questel ! 
Another southern architect, M. Boussac, has 
done better with a design for a library for 
Narbonne, his native town. 

Next is a Lycée, which M. Ridel is con- 
structing at Laval, a sober and well - studied 
design; and the same praise may be given 
to the Lycée for girls, with which M. Baudot 
proposes to replace the calcined walls of the 
Cours des Comptes. This will be more suit- 
able than the proposed Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs ; but, Musée or Lycée, the great 
point is to substitute something as soon as 
possible in place of these melancholy ruinous 
remains of civil war. 

M. Achille Hermant merits special notice 
for his design for the reconstruction of the 
Mairie of the eighth arrondissement, Rue 
d’Anjou St. Honoré, opposite the English 
embassy. This is a remarkable and beautiful 
design, and shows a very good plan, arranged 
in perfect accordance with the requiremeuts of 
the public service. The design has also the 
great merit of breaking through the regulation 
style of Paris municipal buildings, and main- 
taining a character harmonising with the 
high-class mansions in its neighbourhood. 

M. Hénard, a veteran archltect, whose talent 
at all events does not seem to age, shows a 
little further on a design for a grand fireplace 
and mantel for the “Salle des Fétes” of the 
Mairie of the twelfth arrondissement (Avenue 
Daumesnil). The general effect is fine ; the 
artistic portion (figures and ornaments) has 
been entrusted to MM. Barrias, Delaplanche, 
and Cair. The plans and designs made by 
M. Roussi for the firemen’s barracks on the 
Boulevard Diderot, complete all which relates 
to municipal architecture in Paris; of this 
last building some account was given in our 
last “ Letter from Paris.” 

The religious edifices restored or simply re- 
produced in their actual state, are not numerous 
this year: a sign of the times. The tendency 
to secularisation, which is spreading in every 
direction, has made itself felt in architecture 
also. Nevertheless, what a vast field of 
interesting study for young architects, and how 
much better for them, instead of shutting them- 
selves up among the dead works of past ages, to 
apply themselves to reviving the national art, 
the study of which was the education of such 
men as Viollet-le-Duc, Lassus, Magne, Ballu, 
and Constant Dufeu. In this class of work we 
may note the drawings of M. Bertrand (restora- 
tion of the Church of Banyuls), M. Chime 
(elevation of the Church of Ydes), the views of 
Vezelay, by M. Degeorge ; five sheets by M. 
Petelgrand, devoted to the Church of Gallard ; 
a curious interior of the Cathedral of Puy, by 
M. Gautier ; and the drawings by M. Rapine 
of the Church of Grand Brassac. 

In consequence of the too exclusive direction 
given to architectural study in France, the 
annual exhibitions count a very small number 
of projects having for their object the everyday 
requirements of modern life. Since public 
monuments are exceptional things, and the 
number of theatres, libraries, palaces, and 
museums is necessarily restricted, it is vexa- 
tious not to see a more decided effort at the 
architectural treatment of dwelling-houses and 
private properties. 

With M. Lheureux, however, we are in the 
full tide of modernism, and, which is more, of 
modern utilitarian construction. This archi- 
tect, who has been commissioned by the 
Municipality to construct the immense wine 





‘warehouse at Bercy, shows a design for a 


restaurant forming an annexe to that estab- 
lishment. This building, intended for the use 
of the wealthy business men at Bercy, is per- 
fectly appropriate to its purpose. The facade 
is gay with ornamental brickwork and coloured 
tiles, while the vine twines about the porticos 
which extend along the river front. The 
general aspect is fresh and pleasing, and the 
drawings are executed with great care. 

The design by M. Cuvillier, on the other 
hand, has nothing of the industrial about it. 
We have here the aristocratic abode which 
M. Le Marquis de B—— has had built in the 
Avenue de Wagram, in the best quarter of the 
Plaine Monceau. If the general architectural 
splendour of the building is borrowed entirely 
from the Renaissance, the pavilion roofs, the 
finials of the dormers, the armorial trophies of 
the pediments,—in a word, almost all the 
exterior decorative treatment, has been copied 
from the similar details of the Marquis’s 
chateau at Angerville. M. Cuvillier merits 
high praise for his contribution to the exhibi- 
tion, and special mention should be made of a 
design for the ceiling of the dining-room, a 
remarkable piece of decorative work. We 
cannot like so well the work sent by M. Saint- 
Ange, and the Shahovskoy-Streckneff Palace 
at Moscow may be an imposing building, but 
is cold and heavy in its architectural style. 

We pass over without notice the common- 
place villa buildings of MM. Ménuel and 
Coquelin, only noticing, without very much 
sympathy, the turreted hotel built by M. 
Sauvestre at Neuilly-sur-Seine. 

We have not classed among designs for 
public buildings some schemes which belong 
entirely to the domain of fancy, such as the 
compositions which M. Monie proposes to 
place at the four angles abutting on the dome 
of the Pantheon, in honour of Hugo, Voltaire, 
Corneille, and Rabelais. M. Monie, to whom 
Paris is partly indebted for the very bad monu- 
ment on the Place de la République, has the 
idea apparently of completing after his own 
manner the work of Soufflet, which does not 
stand in need of any such completing ; but 
young architects are so presumptuous in these 
days. In the matter of fancies, the car which 
M. Formigé had designed‘in view of the great 
historical procession (indefinitely postponed for 
want of funds) is shown in a water-colour 
drawing, in a light and free style; a very 
original design, much superior to the alle- 
gorical car exhibited further on by M. 
Dumesnil for a public celebration at Lyons. 
The first is the fancy of an artist, the latter a 
hippodrome “ property.” Very bad also is the 
fantastic universal exhibition palace which 
M. Mussigmann proposed, but unsuccessfully, 
to erect at Vincennes. As might have been 
expected, the exhibition building for 1889 has 
tempted more than one exhibitor ; but we come 
here into the region of pure insanity. There 
is the scheme of M. Jules Doré, for instance, 
who proposes to engulf in one immense bazaar 
the Champs de Mars, the Invalides, the Place 
de la Concord, the Champs Elysées, and the 
Tuileries! There is also a municipal tower 
designed by M. Lanternier for somewhere in 
America,—a grotesque achievement. 

There are a few sepulchral monuments this 
year ; a less number than usual. The best is, 
undoubtedly, that to Dr. Fauvel at the ceme- 
tery at Passy, designed by M. Girette. 

Passing over, for want of space, a good many 
things, we have, nevertheless, noticed the best 
of the exhibits, as well as some few of the 
worst. The exhibition of works, as observed, 
is inferior to that of last year, and in every 
way less interesting. This is partly owing to 
the absence of some eminent architects who, 
for want of time or other causes, have not 
lately troubled themselves much about the 
annual exhibitions. The field, therefore, re- 
mains open to the younger men, who misuse 
it by making the Salon a kind of chapel- 
of-ease to the 


sculpture, present a sustained interest, and 
bear witness to efforts continually renewed, 


one is conscious, in the architectural room, of about cones of light are n 
an atmosphere of indecision and want of enter- | factory in practice, because the 
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prise. We do not take this as any indication 
of a decline in the art of architecture in 
France. Convincing proof of the cont . 
given by the interest always excited by ‘th 
public competitions organised by the Muni. 
cipality of Paris, and the high merit of 4 
large proportion of the designs submitted op 
these occasions. The intended competition 
for the 1889 Exhibition building, in spite of 
the absurdities to be found in the Salon, 
will no doubt awaken again the same kind of 
eet and evoke the same proportion of 
talent. 








MORE LIGHT ON THE LAW oF 
LIGHT. 


m0 branch of law has been more com. 
pletely created by judicial decisions 
in recent years than that concerned 
with the law of light. Let any ong 
compare Mr. Latham’s work on the “ Law of 
Window Lights,” published in 1867, with the 
most recent publications on the same subject 
and the superstructure of case law which 
has engrafted itself on to the third section 
of the Prescription Act, will be very appa. 
rent. The recently reported case of Scott 
v. Pape (Law Reports, 31, Chancery Division, 
p. 554), is the most recent of the cases which 
has thrown further light on the subject. It is 
reprinted at length in the May number of the 
Law Reports, and we are thus enabled to see 
exactly its extent and its bearings. It will he 
found on perusal to decide once for all that by 
bringing a wal! forward or rather by buildin 
a new wall in advance of the line of the ol 
one, and placing in it a new window, for the 
present we will say substantially the same ag 
an old one, the light is not lost. The putting 
back of a wall was for the first time in 1885 
declared not to cause a loss of a right of light. 
That was the effect: of Bullers v. Dickinson, 
and there is no doubt that in principle, if 
the right is preserved when the wall is put 
back, it is equally preserved if it is brought 
forward. But arguing as to the result of a case 
from principle is one thing ; to have a decision 
of the Court of Appeal, as we now have, is quite 
different. But, in commenting on Bullers », 
Dickinson at the time of its decision, we 
expressed our difficulty in saying where the 
line was to be drawn as to the extent to 
which a wall might be thrown back without 
the loss of a right of light. The recent 
decision of the Court of Appeal in Scott. 
Pape enables us for the future to have some 
guide in the matter, and let us also point out 
that Scott v. Pape may be looked on as 
affirming Bullers v. Dickinson, the principle of 
the two cases being in effect the same. We 
must quote the judgment of Lord Justice 
Cotton as giving in words clearer than we can 
find the explanation of this difficulty. He 
says :—“ Then will moving back the plane of 
the wall deprive the plaintiff of his right? In 
my opinion, no! It is difficult to see how the 
mere fact of moving back can do so, and, in 
fact, there is authority against such a proposi- 
tion. [The Lord Justice no doubt referred to 
Bullers v. Dickenson, which had been cited in 
the argument.] Then if moving it back will 
not, will simply moving it forward have this 
effect? In my opinion, both the moving back 
and the moving forward may destroy the 
light, because the new building when - 
structed may, either by being substantially 
advanced or substantially set back, be so 
placed that the light which formerly went into 
the old windows will not go into the new. ; 
a building is set back, say 100 ft., 1t will no 
enjoy the same cone of light that was = “ 
before, but will have an entirely di re , 
cone, and it may be moved so far forward tha 
it will not enjoy the same light as that on) ye 
by the old building. In my Kor he 
question to be considered is this, whet i — 
alteration is of such a nature as to prec 
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cthe cone of light” may be regarded 
“ ne of light” may regarded as 
pore Nay the Pe on must make all the dif- 
ference as to what is a substantial moving 
forward or setting back of a window. Of the 
three windows the subject of the action in 
Scott v Pape, the one which was the most 
moved was put 2 ft, 3 in. more forward than 
the old one, so that there was no question 
that it had not been substantially moved 
forward. Thus Scott v. Pape settles clearly 
enough that a wall may be put forward or 
backwards, and yet retain as to windows in it 
the right to light. It seems also pretty clearly 
to promise a considerable crop of litigation, 
because until a judge has said in each par- 
ticular case whether a window has been 
substantially moved backwards or forwards, it 
will be well-nigh impossible to say whether it 
retains the right to light or not. 

We will now touch on the no less important 
second point which this interesting case clears 


up. 

The point may be best put in an interrogative 
ferm, and it is this: how much of the space of 
an old window in a new window will give the 
latter a right to light ? We assume, of course, 
that the old window has obtained a prescrip- 
tive right to an enjoyment of light for the 
statutory period. The well-known case of 
Tapling v. Jones, in the House of Lords, “ gave 
rise to a not unreasonable impression, that 
however small part there might be of an old 
window in the new one, it was sufficient to 
give a right to the light in respect to the new 
window.” Then came Newson v. Pender, in 
1884, in which Lord Justice Cotton ex- 
plained that this was not the case, that he 
understood it to mean that the new light must 
contain the area of old light, or substantially 
its area. But as in Newson v. Pender there 
were some new apertures quite the same as the 
old, it was unnecessary to decide the point, 
for an injunction was granted in respect 
of these. But if the quotation already given 
from Scott v. Pape be referred to, it will be 
seen that it includes the words, “ substantial 
part of that cone of light which went to the 
old building.” 

Therefore it seems to show that it is not 
necessary to have the entire area of the old 
right in the new, but only a substantial part of 
it. How much is a substantial part of it ? 
The woodcuts illustrating two decisions to be 
found in the appendix to Roscoe’s “ Digest of 
the Law of Light” will serve as examples of 
how much is not a substantial part. The facts 
of Scott v. Pape show how much is. 

Old window No. 1 was 3 ft. 6 in. high, 9 ft. 
wide, and divided into two parts by a 9-in. 
partition. One of the new windows contained 
more than one-half one of these parts, and more 
than one-third of the other ; the second new win- 
dow more than one-third of one part and more 
than one-half the other part of old window No.2, 
which was about the same size ; and the third 
- window one-third of one part and three- 

ourths of the other part of old window No. 3. 

ut these examples show that everything must 

pend on the application of the words “ sub- 
stantial part of theold area” to the circumstances 

2 particular case. Here, again, is a fine 
— _— and lawsuits, which are the 
aa cult to avoid because the issue depends 

€ way in which individual judicial minds 


way apply what is now a clear rule to widely 
ering facts. 
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pus International Statistical Institute. 
wa cr aed meeting of the officers of the 
- ee Statistical Institute was held at 
‘ _ at the beginning of the present month. 
x sg W. Rawson, K.C.M.G. (President), 
ema von Neumann-Spallart, and Mons. E. 

sna (i ice Presidents), Signor Luigi Bodio 
Martin (Tromget)? and Mr. John Biddulph 
decided. ¢ yong were present. It was 
an « “ ; © invitation of the Italian Govern- 
the 23.4 _ d the general meeting at Rome on 
ede ~ 29th of September next. It was 
jubilee me the members nominated at the 
is fact en of the Statistical Society in 
oe amet accepted their nominations, and 
"eh we orang of the Institute at Rome will 
Cintes, plete the list of Members and Asso- 
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NOTES. 


aEaitiE rejection of the Charterhouse 
A528 Bill on the second reading, or, 
rather, its withdrawal to avoid a 
. probable rejection, is an indication 
that Parliament is becoming somewhat more 
alive to the interest and value of “Old London” 
than it formerly was; and if the Governors of the 
Charterhouse have not altogether dropped their 
project, they will have at least an opportunity 
of giving it fuller consideration. Although we 
are among those who would regret to see any 
such alterations carried out as were proposed, 
we do not think the arguments used against 
the scheme, when compared with one another, 
make up a very logical assemblage of reasons. 
One critic twits the body with mismanaging 
their own property in having sold a few years 
ago to the Merchant Taylors, for 90,0001., land 
which was now worth 520,000/.; while another 
urges that the sales proposed now will not be 
by any means as lucrative or advantageous as 
is supposed. Those who are interested in pre- 
serving the buildings speak rather too con- 
temptuously of the idea that a larger number 
of pensioners might be provided for if larger 
funds were acquired, and wish to persuade us 
that the founder preferred benefiting a small 
number of men to a Jarge number. No doubt 
Sutton contemplated the establishment of the 
charity on its present site in perpetuity, but then 
he did not contemplate the changed condition 
of London, and it may be very much doubted 
whether he would not have approved of the 
idea of providing for a larger number of 
pensioners in a neighbourhood where land was 
cheap, by selling property which has now 
acquired a very high commercial value ; and 
there is a certain point in Mr. Courtney’s 
remark that “it was hard on the Governors 
that they should be constrained to keep up a 
historical monument at the cost of a number of 
poor brethren who might otherwise be pro- 
vided for.” We, and many others, would 
regret to lose one of tke oases of London,— 
fast becoming fewer and fewer,—but somewhat 
question whether the essential object of the 
founder would not be more truly realised by 
the sale of the property for the purpose of 
giving larger accommodation elsewhere. 








ee Home Secretary has called the attention 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
the circumstance that the House of Detention, 
Clerkenwell, and Coldbath-fields Prisun are 
no longer used as prisons, and inquired whether 
the Board has any intention to negotiate with 
Her Majesty’s Prison Commissioners for the 
purchase of the two sites or either of them, 
with a view to appropriating them to the erec- 
tion of dwellings for the working classes. This 
appeal looks like a cheap bid for popularity on 
the part of the Home Secretary, who ought 
to be aware that the Board’s powers are strictly 
limited by Act of Parliament, and that they 
have no authority to purchase land for the 
purpose of housing the working classes as 


suggested. 
We report in another column the result of 
the Sunderland Municipal Buildings 
Competition so far. The Town Council 
accepted Mr. Waterhouse’s award by a large 
majority of votes; and though there was a 
good deal of opposition on the part of certain 
members, and the discussion on the subject, 
as reported in the local journals, is somewhat 
amusing reading, it is satisfactory to observe 
that, generally, the Council seemed to be quite 
convinced that they had done a wise thing in 
calling in Mr. Waterhouse to assist them in 
forming a judgment on the designs. One 
speaker on the occasion admitted that he had 
been opposed originally to what he regarded 
as the unnecessary cost of calling in a pro- 
fessional adviser, but that he had not listened 
for ten minutes to Mr. Waterhouse’s ex- 
position of the merits and demerits of 
the various designs before he was con- 
vinced that the money had been well spent. 
A question, we observe, was raised in 
the discussion which has been raised before 
in similar cases, viz., whether the professional 








| assessor was invited to adjudge the premiums, 





or only to aid the Council in doing so by 
his advice. Practically it seems to have 
been decided that they were bound to accept 
his award. It is a point, however, on which it 
is better in such cases to have a distinct under- 
standing beforehand. We should recommend 
any one who is invited to become assessor in a 
competition to put the question plainly before- 
hand to the Committee,—“ Do you = 4 me to 
adjudge the premiums, or only to assist you by 
advice?” and in the former case to obtain a 
definite undertaking that they will abide by 
his decision. 





i hare representatives of the railway interest 
in Parliament did not press for a division 
on the second reading of the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Bill, which has accordingly 
passed that stage. The speeches of the oppo- 
nents of the measure formed a marked con- 
trast to the extravagant utterances which have 
been heard outside the House, and the dis- 
cussion was reasonable and instructive. It has 
been recognised that the 24th clause, which so 
alarmed the directors, would not, as it stands, 
afford a satisfactory settlement of the rates and 
charges difficulty, and that part of the Bill will 
be amended in Committee. The assurance that 
the Government were willing to join with the 
Companies in arriving at a decision which 
should be just to all concerned removed the 
main objection, and the railway officials must 
feel as great a desire as any one for the ques- 
tion to be dealt with without more delay and 
controversy. ‘The irritation produced by un- 
certainty has a mischievous effect upon all 
concerned, and as this uncertainty would be 
perpetuated by any weakness or insufficiency 
in the clause regulating the charges, it is clearly 
essential that this should be clear and definite. 
It is very satisfactory to find the House so 
unanimous in agreeing with the principle of the 
Bill as to permit the second reading without a 
division ; but there is a strong feeling upon 
certain points,—such as the preference rate 
clause,—which will probably lead to an ani- 
mated discussion in Committee. The agitation 
among the railway employés, to which we 
referred last week, resulted in a number 0 
petitions against the Bill, one of which Mr 


Mundella presented himself. 
We have received a pamphlet on Freehold 
Disfranchisement, by Mr. G. Beken, 
published by the Liberty and Property Defence 
League. It is a counter-blast to the publica- 
tians in favour of Leasehold Enfranchisement, 
and states the opposing case clearly and well. 
Together with this question that of the taxa- 
tion of ground-rents is also dealt with, though 
the connexion of the latter with the enfran- 
chisement of leaseholds is not altogether 
apparent. The amount of bad arguments 
which are advanced in favour of any particular 
change are usually as numerous as the sound 
ones, and, therefore, Mr. Beken has no difficulty 
in showing that some of the arguments in 
favour of leasehold enfranchisement can be 
confuted. For example, ground landlords 
have been accused of hiring parties to build 
when there is no demand for houses, and, 
therefore, it is said, Abolish ground landlords! 
Of course, it is easy to show that this is a 
ridiculous charge. The perusal of this little 
publication will certainly help any one who 
wishes to form a definite opinion on this 
subject to arrive at this desirable end. 








i tgs Alcazar, Toledo, now used as a training 
school for officers of the army, is in the 
hands of the restorer. The important rooms 
restored or redecorated lately, are the chapel, 
reception saloon and ante-room, and the 
library for the use of the students. The 
chapel, absurdly out of proportion to the 
number of students (more than 400) is more 
the size for a small private chapel than for 
such a large institution as the Alcazar. It has 
been richly decorated, both with paintings and 
wood-carving, giving a very satisfactory result. 
The new stained glass in the windows on the 
east side is, however, very disagreeable in 
colour, being both garish and inharmonious, 
especially noticeable after the incom rable 
windows in the cathedral, The unpardonable 
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fault has also been made of painting. sham | 
windows in the north and south sides of the 
chapel. The reception saloon and ante-room 
and library are on the first floor, and occupy 
the centre part of the principal fagade. The 
reception saloon is a fine spacious apartment, 
but an inadequate supply of money has 
induced the architect, Seior Pablo Vera, to 
paint the whole of the dado in chiaroscuro to 
represent the mouldings and high-relief orna- 
ment in the panels, and this, as can 
imagined, destroys, to a great extent, the other- 
wise grand effect of the room. The ceiling is, 
in section, a very flat semi-ellipse, and, in the 
almost vertical portion immediately above the 
cornice, Sans, a clever Spanish painter, has 
represented, in fresco, scenes from Spanish 
history, arranged as much as possible as a pro- 
cession, the rest of the ceiling being blue to 
represent the sky. The ante-room is extremely 
well decorated in the Moorish style of the 
Alhambra. The dado, 4 ft. in height, is of 
azulejos or tiles, the walls in the diaper stucco 
richly coloured, and the wood ceiling worked 
in a somewhat intricate geometrical pattern, 
and supported by honeycomb stalactical pen- 
dentives. The library is a large room fitted 
up with bookcases against the walls, and with 
comfortable reading-desks for the students, the 
material used being varnished pitch-pine or 
some equally resinous wood. Altogether the 
new work at the Alcdzar would have been a 
great success if only Sefior Vera could have 
resisted the temptation of trying to obtain a 
more grandiose effect than was possible with 
the money at his command. 





HE ‘Eoria Asdriov (No. 481) reports the 
accidental discovery, in the island of Syros, 
of three graves, the structure and contents of 
which would point to very early prehistoric 
date. The discovery was made during the 
digging for the foundations of a new building 
in on of Hermonopolis. The vessels found 
in the graves are in good preservation, and are, 
with one exception, of wood or earthenware ; 
the one exception is a vase of metal, in which 
are the ashes of adead man. The other graves 
show, without exception, unburned bones, thus 
inting to a mixed cremation and burial. 
otive offerings are disposed about the skele- 
tons in every case, those of greatest value 
being placed near the dead man’s hands. 


VERY one should see Mr. Albert Good- 
win’s collection of “ drawings of city, town, 
and hamlet ” at the Fine Art Society’s Rooms. 
It was at first intended to be an Exhibition of 
cathedral cities alone, but the scope was a 
little widened, apparently because the artist 
was unable to resist the temptation to paint 
the pleasant spots he met with elsewhere. 
The sketches are on a very different level in 
regard to finish : some are slight enough, some 
finished drawings; but all have their own 
individuality and their own effect ; Mr. Good- 
win has no patent system of producing land- 
scapes of a given pattern as if they were turned 
out by machinery, like some of the heroes of 
the Academy walls. Among the drawings is 
a very powerful one of Boston Tower in twi- 
light, dark against a deep-glowing remains of 
sunset ; “The Miller’s Garden, Winchester,” 
is shown as laid out in little tapering parterres 
on the piers between rushing water ; Abingdon 
furnishes several charming subjects ; “ Durham, 
Autumn,” is seen from a new point of view and 
in new light ; “The Bishop’s Garden, Wells,” 
is all in a shimmer of summer light ; ‘“*‘ Whitby 
in Gloom” and “ Whitby in Gladnesss” are 
contrasted. There is not a drawing in the col- 
lection that is not worth looking at, and that 
does not make us share the enjoyment the 
author must have had in producing it. 


RPoLt, a town of Catalonia, not far 
north of Barcelona, suffered greatly in 
the first Carlist war by the sacking of the 
famous Monastery of Santa Maria, founded by 
Wilfredo el Velloso, and for some time the 
antheon of the independent Counts of 
arcelona. The already ruinous state of the 
monastery was increased in 1860 by the falling 
in of considerable portions of the internal 
vaulting, and shortly afterwards a project for 








restoring the church was prepared by the/[ 
architect, Sefior D. Elias Rogent, who for the 
next seven years carried out extensive works 
to preserve the fabric from further ruin, the 
expenses of such works being borne by the 
Commission of Monuments at Gerona. Last 
year the Spanish Government conceded the 
monastery to the Bishop of Vich, who has con- 
fided the task of complete restoration to Sefor 
Rogent, conjointly with Sefior Artigas, another 
well-known Spanish architect, giving them in- 
structions to complete the works by 1888, so 
that Catholic worship may be resumed in that 
year, the millenary of the foundation of the 
monastery by Wilfredo. The inauguration of 
these works took place on the 21st of last 
month, under the patronage of the Bishop of 
Vich, who celebrated high mass among the 
ruins in the morning and presided at the 
banquet in the afternoon. Considerable in- 
terest has been taken by the Spanish papers 
in this movement for restoring one of the 
most interesting and dilapidated ruins in 
Spain, and, if all goes well, in two years’ time 
the reproaches of many travellers in Spain 
condemning the apathy of the Spaniards as to 
the condition of their monuments of art will no 
longer be justified in the case of St. Maria at 


Ripoll. 





1 her Government recently announced that 
there was no intention of laying-out the 
waste land on the western side of the Law 
Courts as public gardens, as it might be wanted 
for an enlargement of the Law Courts. It isquite 
certain, however, that there is no immediate 
intention of such enlargement. Therefore, 
although it may not be advisable to lay this 
bare space out as regular gardens, it might 
well be gravelled over, and benches should be 
placed about it, and the public allowed to use 
it. The use of a space such as this adjoining 
the crowded courts of that part of London 
would be an immense boon to the children 
and poorer inhabitants of the district in the 
approaching summer. Hundreds of children 
daily throng the Temple Gardens when they 
are opened in the evenings, and so far as space 
is concerned they would have equal enjoyment 
on this piece of ground. The Board of Works 
could, no doubt, also supply a few scores of 
geraniums and shrubs in pots which could be 
placed on stands and would add to the enjoy- 
ment of those who frequented the place. The 
delight with which children who have never 
seen flowers will look at them cannot be appre- 
ciated until a child from the slums is taken 
into the country. As that, in most cases, is an 
impossibility, the world of flowers should be 
brought as much as possible to the children in 
the towns. 





At the last meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, Paris, M. Ravaisson an- 
nounced that the Museum of the Louvre had 
received the addition of an interesting statuette 
of Mercury, from Entrains, in the department 
of Niévre. The statuette is in bronze, of 
small size, and is considered to be a copy of 
the colossal statue of Puys de Dome, executed 
by Zenodorus, under Nero. Zenodorus, it will 
be remembered, was famous for the fabrication 
of colossii The one ordered by the Averni 
took ten years to make, and cost a sum equiva- 
lent to about 335,000/. The statue of Nero 
himself had to be moved by the help of 
twenty-four elephants. This colossal tendency 
will scarcely be perceptible in a small copy, 
but, happily, Zenodorus was equally famous 
for his toreutic skill. 





‘ers: is a small and very good collection 
of Dutch pictures to be seen at Messrs.- 
Boussod and Valadon’s. It contains two very 
fine works by Israels, “The Shipwrecked 
Mariner” and “The Sewing Class.” The 
latter is one of the painter’s most finished 
works. The face of the old _preceptress 
cutting-out is an admirable study of human 
nature. She has been cutting-out shapes all 
her life, and has no intellectual perceptions 
beyond that. There are two or three fine 
works by Artz, and a remarkable landscape by 
Mauve, “The Return of the Flock ;” another 





by De Bock, “Evening.” Both these are, 


it must be admitted, unlike nature in their 
tones, but the painter’s object is obyioys 
enough, and the works become what may be 
called landscape-fantasies, expressions not 5 
much of the landscape itself as of the feelin 
with which the painter saw it, and which he 
wishes to convey to others. Too much of this 
kind of landscape-fantasy is not good {op 
people ; we need to come back to unadulte. 
rated nature from time to time for a breath 
of unsophisticated air; but there is more intel. 
lectual interest in it than in some of the 
realistic or would-be realistic landscape g9 
popular in England. 





Ceo Vestry of St. Martin-in-the-Fields have 
intimated to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works that they approve of the suggested 
alteration in the plan of the site of the new 
Admiralty and War Office, as proposed by the 
Institute of Architects, and illustrated in oy 
pages (see p. 367, ante). 





ee 


We regret to see, on the agenda for the 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works this Friday, May 14, that among the 
communications received by the Clerk, and 
to be brought before the Board, is a “ letter 
from Mr. G. Vulliamy tendering his resigna- 
tion of the office of Superintending Archi 

in consequence of failing health.” Our readers 
will remember that in our issue of the 13th 
of March we referred to Mr. Vulliamy’s 
illness, and we can now only renew our 
expressions of regret, coupled with the hope 
that in his retirement he may yet be able to 
find some measure of renewed health, 





1 ines eleventh annual exhibition of painting 
on china, at Messrs. Howell & James’, is 
a considerably larger one than usual, but does 
not otherwise differ mueh from the usual 
nature of these exhibitions. There is a great 
deal of clever work, a large proportion of which 
consists of subjects totally unsuited for china- 
painting, such as landscapes, interiors with 
figures, &c. ; all which can no doubt be done 
up to a certain point on china, but with a 
result which only serves to remind us how much 
better the same thing could be done on paper 
or canvas. China painting calls for decorative 
work, not realistic figures or landscapes; heads, 
with a certain degree of conventional treat- 
ment, may be made something of. The judges, 
Mr. Marks and Mr. F. Goodall, seem to be 
very little alive to the true decorative nature 
of china-painting, if we may judge from their 
award of the Queen newspaper prize for “ the 
best decorated pair of panels” ; the two panels 
rewarded (Nos. 61, 770) being not “ decorated” 
at all in the true sense of the word, but repre- 
senting simply hard paintings of interiors, each 
with a common-place looking figure. This isnot 
“decoration”; it is only rather bad painting. 
Among the contributors who seem to know 
what china-painting is for are Mrs. W. Smith, 
of Woodclyffe, who sends two plates in the 
Persian style (34, 78), which gained the Crown 
Princess of Germany’s gold badge; Miss 
Izon (conventional design of honeysuckle, 36); 
Miss Anderson (roses and stephanotis, 145); 
Miss Alice Brady, who gains a silver m 
for an acacia design (186); and Miss E 
Welby, who has gained a silver badge, pre 
sented by the Crown Princess of Germany, 
for the best work by a lady professional, iy 
her two Renaissance dishes (195, 201), whic 
are the best things we saw in the collection, 
and show a true feeling for decorative design. 
A great majority of the examples exhibi 
are what, from an artistic point of view, ve 
would rather not see at all. What lover 0 
landscape art would ever purchase a ory 
painted landscape, or even accept 1b as a gif 
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New and Latter House of Israel, od 
Brompton, Kent.—A further contract ( 
first being now completed) has been a. 
between Mrs. J. J. Jezreel and Messrs. _ : 
& Son, of Rochester, for the completion eh , 
superstructure of the Temple now in “ et 
erection at Chatham Hill, Chatham, ata ci 
estimated cust of about 40,0001. The ex po 
dimensions of the building are 124 ft. £q 
and 124 ft. high. 
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SSS 
ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—III. 


Oxe of the most important drawings exhi- 
vited is that by Mr. J. D. Sedding (1,653) for 
the restoration of the great screen at Win- 
chester Cathedral ; the drawing is hung higher 
than it ought to have been, and the details 
cannot be well made out at the Academy. The 
screen has been terribly pulled about, partly by 
soonoclastic enemies, partly by restoring friends, 
and the sculpture is entirely gone. Mr. Sedding’s 
drawing shows & restoration of the whole ; a 

d deal of the canopy work existing now is 
modern patchwork, some of it in plaster; the 
cestoration of a portion of the canopies in 1820, 
ander the direction of Dr. Nott, one of the 
Canons, is, Mr. Sedding considers, very good 
for the time at which it was done, and some 

rtion of it, at all events, will be retained. 
According to the Dean’s report, published a 
little while since, the work required to be done 
to complete the screen, amounts to this :—“ Two 
large pedestals for statues, and six larger cano- 
pies; all the = and —— for hc 

‘rty-four smaller statues; and 1 ® picture 
by West be removed, the ornamentation of the 
large space so left bare.” The removal of the 
picture forms a part of Mr. Sedding’s design, 
and the space is shown filled up by a series of 
gmall niches and statues, and canopy — 
The removal of West’s picture is, to our mind, a 
thing to be thought twice about. It repre- 
gents the contribution to religious art of a 
painter who = pages a ee in 
his day, and has a historical interest; and it 
may e questioned whether an assemblage of 
Modern Decorative Gothic detail to fill the 
space will have as much interest, after all. 
We enly suggest it as a point to be considered. 
The restoration seems very finely carried out 
on the drawing. The figures were drawn by 
Mr. Westlake, and Mr. Onslow Ford is doing 
the first portion of the sculpture; the part of 
the work at present undertaken being the 
middle portion, including the cross and the 
aix large figures adjoining it. The sketches 
for a picture above the altar, and on the 
altar, and on the doors on either side, 
shown in the drawing, are by Mr. Burne Jones. 
Mr. Sedding has so much knowledge of and 
sympathy with Late Gothic detail, that the 
ee rae portion certainly could not be in 

r hands. 

We now proceed to some notes on the secular 
public buildings, institutions, &c., represented, 
roy eh Dh Hell.” Mr George 
Vigers. A brick building apparently with a any 

. 3 
large hipped roof over the whole, and lantern 
(probably for ventilation) in the middle of the 
ridge. The lower story has round arches with 
Square mullioned windows under them; upper 
story, pilasters standing out on corbels, over- 
sailing the lower portion, a very foolish and 
illogical use of the pilaster, sanctioned by 
—— The hall is on this floor, lighted 

y ‘ong mullioned windows. The angles are 
accentuated by octagonal angle turrets, also 
corbelled out at the first-floor line, with good 
effect ; an angle turret is a different thing from 
‘pilaster. The building is solid-looking, but not 
caine ~ author is to be commended for 

& plan. 
ere eae reat 
r. eautifully-executed water- 
colour drawing, combining dee effect with the 
aa sare representation of detail; as an 

. = of illustrative architectural drawing 
Gite on highest praise. Too often 
eda « aie aman of this class lose detail 

anh “ Bedford Grammar School,” Mr. 

: Ss A simple piece of Queen 

teleonte] porvae se mullioned windows with 
iMiante * mg below and sharp-pitched 
not brok 0 the windows in the upper story, 

, shiclag. sai apex, but the angles covered 
towels Seeloheanea er The festooned 
windows are. of On the wall above these 

ape Brewing a feature of _the style 
Pity to see repeated a way ie yan els 
in these d y modern architects who, 
aw ays of esthetic enlightenment, should 

L557 — their “rude forefathers.” 

inoola,—Portfon oe = te and Art, 

; ou ront,’”’ Mr. George 

with ry Hi het drawing of a main sibelaes 
acobean ane over, & boldly-treated piece 
the recessed line: with a deep shadow under 
Ptical-arched doorway ; the only 





point we dislike is the obelisk-like spikes on the 
gable; another instance of modern imitation 
of bad detail. 

1,562, ‘‘Proposed New Building for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, adjoining the Schools: High- 
street Front,’ Mr. T. G. Jackson. A very 
pleasing and picturesque design, which is Gothic 
in feeling, though only partially so in detail. 
It has mullioned windows, some of them with 
pedimented gablets over, some without, the 
window compartments with circular heads with- 
out cusping, a point which is repeated in the 
design of the open balustrades. In the left- 
hand side of the building (which is in two 
marked divisions), the manner in which breadth 
is given and the whole connected together by 
carrying the window divisions over the wall in 
the form of panelling, and by the rich carved 
first-floor string-band continued round this 
portion under the panelling, is most effective 
and artistic. Though containing details borrowed 
from different periods, this is no piece of mere 
Jacobean or Elizabethan copyism, but a com- 
bination of details into a harmonious whole with 
a considerable amount of originality. No plan 
is given, nor is it stated what is the purpose of 
the building. 

1,569, ‘Northern Assurance Company’s 
Offices, Dublin: Design ‘in Competition,” 
Messrs. T. N. Deane and Son. A water-colour 
drawing of a red brick building with stone 
dressings, the portion at the angle of the street 
forming a kind of massive tower with a 
pyramidal roof, and a large open archway on 
the ground story. No planis given; the design 
is successful in giving picturesque effect to 
‘business premises”; it looks a trifle heavy, 
but this may be due to the drawing, which is 
somewhat loaded, and wants brightness. 

1,572, “New Building for Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford: Garden Front,’ Mr. T. G. 
Jackson. <A very simple and pleasant bit of 
Domestic Gothic, looking rather like an ancient 
building, and probably intended so, to harmonise 
with others in the vicinity. 

1,576, ‘‘ Entrance to a London Hall,” Mr. 
KE. H. Sedding. Hung high; a ‘“ Classic” 
block, with a level skyline, pilasters on either 
side of arched entrance, with balconied windows 
between. 

1,583, Mr. T. G. Jackson: apparently the 
south front of the same building “ adjoining 
the Schools ” at Oxford, of which another face 
is shown in No. 1,562; but hardly recognisable 
as such. This is a sepia drawing, showing 
windows of similar design to some of those in 
the other drawing, but the general style and 
feeling much more tame and uninteresting, 
perhaps because the author was more influeuced 
by adjoining buildings on this side. The 
different method of execution makes the differ- 
ence still greater; no one looking at them apart 
from the catalogue would guess at the two 
drawings representing the same building. 

1,587, ‘‘ Municipal Buildings, now being 
erected,’ Mr. W. Young. A large and carefully- 
finished pen drawing of the Municipal Buildings, 
Glasgow; the rusticated ground -story, with 
pilasters and pilastered windows let into it, so 
to speak, is effective; but in the main it is a 
piece of pompous and well-elaborated common- 
place. 

1,588, ‘‘ Prudential Assurance Offices, Dale- 
street, Liverpool,” Mr. A. Waterhouse. A 
Gothic red brick and terra-cotta building, with 
an angle entrance, and projecting angle bay on 
heavy corbels; the ground-floor shops are 
treated with heavily-moulded segmental arch 
windows with solid piers between. The whole 
resembles so much other buildings designed by 
the author in the method of plain solid Gothic, 
with certain specialities of detail which are at 
once recognised as his, that detailed description 
ig unnecessary. 

1,595, “Design for Board Schools, North- 
ampton,’ Mr. W. Doubleday. Hung too high 
to be well seen; a coloured drawing of a building 
in which the departments into which the 
school is apparently divided are picturesquely 
expressed in the design; no plan, however, is 
given. 

1,625, “The Constitutional Club, North- 
umberland Avenue,” Mr. R. W. Edis. A large 
and careful water-colour drawing, showing very 
well the effect of the red terra-cotta dressings 
against the lighter-tinted wall-spaces, as in- 
tended, we presume, though it hardly appears 
so rich in effect as this. The three large gables 
and two smaller ones a little separated from 
them, with variously-curved outlines, make a 
highly picturesque sky-line; the rounded end 
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of the building, with open loggias, and the 
shallow rounded bay-windows within ths 
columns of the projecting bays, are other 
effective incidents in the design, which will 
certainly be one of the most sumptuous of 
London clubs in architectural appearance. 








THE EDINBURGH EXHIBITION. 


A visitor to the Exhibition possessed of 
architectural proclivities naturally gravitates to 
“Old Edinburgh.” After passing down the 
central avenue, where everything is intensely 
modern, he finds himself outside the eastern 
doorway in the open air, and before him, as if 
raised by the skill of a magician, stands the 
gateway of an ancient city flanked by battle- 
mented walls, over which appear the tops of 
gabled houses. To this and the rest of the 
reproduction a remarkable degree of solidity 
and truthfulness has been imparted; corbels, 
string-courses, gargoyles, &c., stand outin bold 
relief ; different kinds of masonry and varieties 
of stone are wonderfully imitated, and the 
effects of time and weather are rendered with 
artistic finish. The gateway represented is the 
Nether Bow-Port, built in 1606 and demolished in 
1764, the easternmost of the six principal gates 
which pierced the wall built after the battle of 
Flodden, and which led from the city to the 
burgh of Cannongate. The design of it is said 
to have been taken from the Porte St. Honoré 
at Paris, and it was as massive and picturesque 
a structure of the kind as could be found in any 
ancient city. The archway was flanked by 
circular towers similar to those existing at 
Holyrood, and over the archway arose a square 
clock tower with a spire. Passing under the 
gateway, which is guarded by members of the 
ancient city guard in quaint costumes armed 
with halberts, we find ourselves in what may 
be considered the market-place of the ancient 
city. 

The whole of the buildings represented no 
longer exist, and, of course, did not occupy the 
contiguous positions here shown. To the left 
appears ‘‘ The Twelve Apostles’ House,’ to the 
east wing of which tradition has ascribed the 
name of “The French Ambassador’s Chapel.’’ 
This building was taken down in 1829 to make 
way for the erection of the George IV. Bridge. It 
is an example of the semi-fortified Scottish town 
house. The upper floors are reached by astair- 
case situated in a strong square tower, corbelled 
out in the upper stage, and having a circular 
turret with pointed roof atone side. Above the 
doorway is a shield bearing a werewolf and a 
crescent between two stars in chief, with the 
motto ‘ Speravi et inventt.””’ The house next to 
this is of a different character entirely, being 
one which stood in Dickson’s-close. The base- 
ment is of stone, and the upper stories, which 
project over it, are of wood and plaster. 
It must have been built after 1508, when 
James IV. granted, by charter, the Burgh 
Muir to the Town Corncil of Edinburgh. 
The ground was greatly occupied by oak 
trees, and, in order to encourage the citizens 
to purchase the timber, permission was given 
to project new fronts to the houses in the town 
to the extent of 7 ft. With each story of height 
the projections increased, till in some of the 
closes opposite neighbours could shake hands. 
These projections were generally closed in by 
lath-and-plaster walls between oak uprights, 
but in some instances they were open, forming 
galleries, which were used for recreation. The 
house in question was occupied in 1786 by David 
Allan, artist, ‘‘the Scottish Hogarth.” Passing 
on, we reach another timber-fronted house, 
which was taken down, as being unsafe, so 
recently as 1878. It stood at the angle of the 
West Bow and Lawn Market, and had an open 
piazza on the ground-floor towards the west. 
The ground-floor was occupied as a shop or 
open booth, to which the piazza formed a 
useful adjunct. The second floor was decorated 
with fluted pilasters, and the windows glazed in 
lattice work. It was here that the Messrs. 
Nelson laid the foundation of their famous 
publishing house. Turning northwards, we see 
Major Weir’s house, through which there is an 

xit to the Meadows. The house stood in a 
small courtyard entered by a close from the 
West Bow. Over its doorway was inscribed the 
legend : ‘‘ Soli Deo honor et gloria, 1604.” This 
was one of the haunted houses of the city, and 
is associated with the name of Major Weir, in 
respect to whom we refer the reader to a book 
named “ Satan’s Invisible World Discovered,” 
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in 1685. Major Weir was burned at the 
Gallowlee, between Edinburgh and Leith, in 
1670. 

The next house was the residence of the 
Ear] of Selkirk, and afterwards of the Earl of 
Hyndford, Ambassador to Frederick the Great, 
and at a subsequent period it was occupied by 
Sir Walter Scott’s grandfather. It was a 
stately edifice, the most remarkable feature of 
which was a tower supported upon massive 
pillars and round arches, under which there is 
a continuation of the footpath. Then follows 
a house which stood in the Cowgate, between 
the College Wynd and Horse Wynd, remark- 
able for its double row of dormer windows and 
high crow-stepped gable containing the stair. 
The “ Laus Deo” house adjoining, bearing the 
date 1591 below the motto, stood on the 
Castle Hill; it is supposed to have formed 
part of the Palace of Mary of Guise, the 
back portion of it having borne evidence of 
being erected at the same time asthe Guise 
Palace, although the street elevation was of 
more modern character. Theinterior was richly 
decorated, and so lately as 1840 a beautifully- 
painted ceiling in wood was discovered. The 
ceiling was arched and the painting in dis- 
temper. The Mint or Cunzie Nook was de- 
stroyed in the siege of 1573, and another 
erected in the following year bearing the 
legend “Be Merciful to Me, O God, 1574.’ It 
is approached by an outside stair and arched 
wooden porch. The Charity Workhouse at the foot 
of Leith Wynd, which was erected by the Magis- 
trates in 1619 in place of ‘‘ The Hospital of our 
Lady in Leith Wynd,” is a picturesque struc- 
ture, with a fine row of dormer windows; it 
was removed by the North British Railway 
works. This completes the north side of the 
Market-place. The east side is occupied by 
the house of Simpson the printer and Mary of 
Guise’s Oratory. The former is a timber- 
fronted house, the first floor of which is 
approached by an open stair. Above its 
massive oak door was an elliptic architrave 
with rich mouldings bearing two inscriptions: 
“Gif ve deid as ve sould ve myght haif 
as ve vald,’’ and “Get and saif and ve sal 
haif, 1515." The oratory of Mary of 
Guise stood on the Castle Hill, and was 
removed to make way for the Free Church 
College. It was erected after the English 
invasion of 1544. The palace of which it 
formed a portion was, as a whole, the finest as 
regards internal decoration in Old Edinburgh. 
It contained richly -carved stone and oak 
mantelpieces, panelled and arched ceilings, 
having emblematic and heraldic paintings, &c. 
After the death of the Queen Regent in 1560 
the buildings were occupied by wealthy tenants, 
but, like all the fine mansions of the old town, 
it was at last divided into small dwelling-houses. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Entrance is obtained to Old Edinburgh at the 
south-east by the royal porch (1490-1753) ,—a 
finely-groined Gothic gateway, surmounted by 
a high-pitched gable, and having on one side a 
circular battlemented tower, and on the other 
a corbelled turret. It formed the chief 
entrance from the city into the courtyard of 
the Abbey of Holyrood, and was erected by 
Abbot Bellenden, who also *‘ brocht hame the 
gret bellis, the gret basin fownt..... he 
theikit the kirk with leid, he biggit ane brig of 
Leith, ane other ouir Clide, with many other 
gude workis.’”’ This fine example of Gothic 
architecture, as well as the good abbot’s house 
which adjoined it, was remorselessly demolished 
in 1753 by the Duke of Hamilton, Hereditary 
Keeper of Holyrood House. Proceeding west- 
ward, we find the Tolbooth,—‘The Heart of 
Midlothian,”—towering aloft, and projecting its 
huge bulk obtrusively forward. It stood 
between the Church of St. Giles and the High- 
street, and was removed in 1817 as an obstruc- 
tion to the thoroughfare. There was good 
reason for its removal, for although its loss may 
be lamented in an historical and romantic point 
of view, its condition as a prison, as described 
by Hugo Arnot, was most disgraceful. In 
front of the west elevation of the Tolbooth, 
Mr. Sydney Mitchell has reproduced an earlier 
version of the Market Cross recently restored 
by him. On the site now occupied by Melbourne- 
place stood a house and chapel which belonged 
to the Abbots of Cambuskenneth. These were 
acquired by Mr. Robert Gourlay,a city merchant 
and messenger-at-arms, in 1569. He utilised 


the carved stones in erecting for himself a' Engineering. 





half of the gable is corbelled out is exceedingly 
bold, and there is a most effective turret, which 
contained a spiral staircase leading to a room 
used as a cell for State prisoners of gentle blood, 
which tradition names as the apartment where 
occurred “The Last Sleep of Argyll.” The 
house was planned so as to be easily convertible 
into several distinct residences approached by 
separate flights of stone stairs leading from one 
point. When taken down in 1834 a secret 
chamber was discovered between the ceiling 
of the first story and the floor of the 
second. Cardinal Beaton’s house stood at 
the south-east end of Bilackfriars-wynd at 
its junction with the Cowgate. It was 
built by James Beaton, Archbishop of Glas- 
gow, afterwards of St. Andrews, and was 
remarkable for a bold octagonal angle turret. 
The attempt to reproduce the Parliament Stairs 
was too daring a one to be successful in the 
circumstances. This great flight of stairs 
reached from the low-level of the Cowgate to 
the high-level of the Parliament Close. They 
are produced in miniature, and form a pleasing 
feature. At their head is a corridor, the open 
timber-work of which is a fac-simile of that of 
the Old Hall at Linlithgow, recently taken 
down, which once belonged to the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. The 
adjoining building is a copy of the Assembly- 
rooms in the West Bow, where used to meet 
the rank and fashion of the city. It is a lofty 
building with high-pitched crow-stepped gables 
and long slender chimney-shafts rising from the 
eves, very unlike any modern structure appro- 
priated to similar purposes. It was erected by 
Peter Somerville, a baillie of Edinburgh, and 
bearshis initials with the date 1602and the motto 
‘‘In Domino confido.”’ A representation is 
given of a portion of “ The Black Turnpike,”’— 
& massive structure of large extent and great 
height which stood to the westward of the Tron 
church, and which was taken down in 1788. It 
is Gothic in style, and has an ogee-pointed 
doorway and niches, which have an affinity with 
late French Domestic Gothic. Tradition ascribed 
its erection to Kenneth III. (994), but the later 
date given, 1461, is obviously nearer the mark. 
The last fac-simile to be noticed is that of a 
Cowgate house of very pleasing form, which 
was removed a few yearsago. It was one of 
the timber-fronted burgher dwellings, with a 
piazza on its ground-floor and an open gallery 
on the first floor. 

A word of commendation is due to Mr. 
Sydney Mitchell for the admirable manner in 
which he has performed the task entrusted to 
him. Were one placed amidst these quaint 
surroundings, with none but the members of 
the ancient city guard, in the scarlet coats, 
cocked hats, and black leggings, who supersede 
the modern policeman, and the damsels who 
attend to the open booths attired in the cos- 
tume of the time of Queen Mary, appearing as 
inhabitants, the picture would be complete, but 
the box-hat, billicock, dress-“improver,’’ and 
parasol of to-day everywhere appear, and 
dissipate the illusion. 








Glasgow University: Gateway Build- 
ings.—The opening of the Underground Cir- 
cular Railway having enabled the North British 
Railway Company to vacate the College Station, 
Messrs. Morrison & Mason, the contractors, are 
now engaged in carefully taking down the Old 
University Buildings in High- street, and re- 
moving the original archway, escutcheon with 
royal arms, and other historical stonework 
(temp. Cromwell and Charles II.) to Gilmore- 
hill. They have at the same time commenced 
the erection of new gateway buildings at the 
north-eastern entrance to the grounds of the 
present university, in which the materials and 
decorative features of the old facade are to be 
embodied, thus conserving a valuable link with 
the past. The new buildings are in the Scot- 
tish Domestic style of the period, with a 
blending of French and of Scottish Baronial 
architecture. They are the gift of Mr. Wm. 
Pearce, M.P., the eminent shipbuilder; and the 
architect is Mr. Alexander George Thomson, 
I.A., who, in a letter published in Nov., 1883, 
suggested this application of the ancient stone- 
work. The lower floor is to be occupied as 
the janitor’s dwelling-house, and the two upper 
floors as class-rooms in connexion with the 
Elder Chair of Naval Architecture and Marine 


PICTURES. 


WE give some further notes on Pictures ; 
the Academy Exhibition, taking them now ip the 
order of hanging. In Gallery I. isa charming 
little work by Mr. Marks, “A Delicats 
Question” (29), submitted in the shape of a 
manuscript of some kind to an elderly pentie. 
man in @ white wig and blue coat, who holds 
the paper before him with an admirable ex: 
pression of puzzled responsibility. The colour 
is on & delicate and carefully-arranged scheme 
waning gradually from left to right of the 
picture, from the blues and greys of the olg 
gentleman’s dress to the pale saffron of the 
girl’s dress, who is the messenger, and finishin 
with the warmer orange in a bunch of flowers 
on the extreme right ; giving quite a decorative 
value to a painting of realistic life. Mp 
Dollman’s ‘“ Warranted Quiet to Ride 
Drive” (12), where an old manis getting taken 
in about his purchase, is a capital bit of 
humour along with a very good painting of g 
horse. Mr. Calderon’s “Ruth and Naomj” 
(21) is the largest work in the room, and seems 
an earnest attempt to give new life to an old 
story; but the expression of Ruth is rather 
stagy and exaggerated, as if she were playing 
to the gallery. Mr. J. Farquharson’s “Ip 
Cairo’”’ (41), a street scene with the figures 
in conversation, is animated certainly, but does 
not go to show that the author would be wise 
to desert the field of landscape in which his 
real power lies. ‘‘Choosing a Summer Gown” 
(66), by Mr. Woods, is a brilliant and very 
lifelike painting of a group of figures on a quay 
in Venice; each figure tells its own story well: 
the incident is of the slightest. Mr. Sargent’s 
portrait of ‘‘Mrs. Harrison” (78) compels 
attention by its original style and peculiar 
costume, but for a portrait it aims too much at 
sensation. In this respect it may be contrasted 
with Mr. Pettie’s carefully studied and manly 
portrait of ‘“ W. Bailey Hawkins, esq.” (20); 
avery good example of portraiture. Mr. Le 
Jeune has one of his pretty combinations of 
child-life and landscape, ‘‘ Water-Lilies” (80), 
and near this is a large, flashy, clever, and very 
vulgar painting, by Mr. A. M. Rossi, ‘‘ A Solo by 
Request’? (82), showing a drawing-room full of 
very vulgar and commonplace people, who have 
no possible claim to be painted at all. 

In Gallery II. the largest work is Mr. Long's 
‘‘Pharaoh’s Daughter” (115), on steps above 
the water’s edge, inspecting Moses and the 
cradle, and accompanied by various hand- 
maidens, all in a state of more or less undress. 
This is one of those rather exasperating works 
which are very well painted, and yet totally 
fail to interest one, or to suggest anything bus 
a scenic effect of grouping. Mr. Goodalls 
“ Puritan and Cavalier” (87), where a girl m 
sober grey hides behind a screen from the p 
of a gaily-dressed little boy with a bunch 0 
mistletoe, is bright and amusing, and ." 
screen, which occupies the largest portion 0 
the canvas, is a fine piece of Renaissance 
decorative work. Mr. Farquharson has _ 
finely in his landscape, “ And Winter's Breat 
came Cold and Chill” (94), if we except . 
rather too hard and metallic lock on the water 5 
it is a snow landscape with the sunny light 
reflected from a stream not yet — . 
peculiar and striking effect. — Mr. Wy! a 
“The Estuary of the Thames (103), i8 
small but really fine landscape; the — 
with the tide low, and its mud bane = - 
with coasting vessels aground, is seen ®t 
height, the line of hills sloping —_ th 
picture from the left contrasting = ha 
wide levels of the estuary; a very nag ‘ed. 
position, in which the art is not © 7 hi 
Mr. Woods has done something = rs of 
small painting of “The Water - W ‘ight of 
Savassa”’ (114), where we look up 4 pt ; 
subterranean steps, the water-whee sof tbe 
left. An interesting example of an me! Work- 
way subject turned to pictorial a Wrllie, ig 
a-day England” (123), also by 0m shit, 
a sunset picture over & river golden — 
but bordered by factory chimneys . lity ; it 
of smoke; we do not recognise paw wf 
is a very effective picture, ra gor the 
for thought too, in the contrast 
glory of nature and the work of rng Wyllie 
never seen anything better from 
than these two small and unass0 : 
scapes, both of which are hung 00 (149) is 
Mr. Marcus Stone’s “A Peacemaker \. 





a pleasant picture, with three 
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ieveaing to conciliate two lovers, who have 
narrelled; the costumes (of the Jane Austen 
riod) are carefully studied, and the figures 
expressive in their action; the face of the 
offended young lady is very handsome, and 
‘ust sufficiently expressive of anger not to 
spoil her good looks. 

In the large Gallery, Mr. A. B. Donaldson 
has a work in his richly-coloured but rather stiff 
manner, of Pope Alexander VI. deciding 
between the claims of Spain and Portugal to 
the Indies by drawing a line across the map ; 
the Pope’s is @ characteristic head, and worth 
looking at; he seems to enjoy his dictatorial 
action; the other figures rather fill up the 
canvas than aid in the story. Mr. Pettie’s 
“The Musician”? (189) is a pathetic picture of 
a man of refined and spirituel features, on 
which the light is concentrated, evidently 
dying of consumption, looking on a sheet of 
the music which he will never hear performed ; 
a chamber-organ, a violoncello, and other 
accessories, fill up the apartment; a well- 
studied picture as well as a pathetic one. 
Mr. Boughton’s ‘‘The Councillors of Peter the 
Headstrong” (225) is a@ humorous scene from 
the early history of Puritan New York, not 
very interesting. ‘A Violin Player” (231) is 
a half-length portrait, by Mr. Story, of a very 
handsome young woman clad in a very effective 
brocade, and frilled up to her chin; it is a 
pleasant picture to look at, but the face is a 
little too polished and wax-like for flesh. 
“Sacred to Pasht” (253), by Mr. Long, is 
really a study of Persian cats, or the type of 
cat commonly so called ; as such, it is good, and 
attracts the interest of the many lovers of 
those animals. Mr. Joseph Knight’s large 
landscape, “‘ The Summit of the Great Orme” 
(269) is rather a puzzle; the tones of the grass 
suggest moonlight, which is obviously not the 
intention ; it is an unreal-looking work. 

In Gallery IV. we passed over (inexplicably), 
in our previous comments, the remarkable land- 
scape by Mr. A. W. Hunt, his one contribution, 
“Dunstanborough’’ (334); but, indeed, Mr. 
Hunt’s landscapes are so far out of tune 
with the regulation Academy key, that they 
get lost amid the more strongly-hued and self- 
asserting works amid which they are hung. 
This is a view showing the “iron coast and 
angry waves” in the foreground, and the 
castle in the centre, the setting sun behind it; 
to the right, over the reef beyond, comes one 
gleam of wonderfully real and luminous light. 
There might be a little more force in the fore- 
ground rocks, perhaps, with advantage ; though 
possibly any such attempt would have spoiled 
the unity and solemn effect of the whole. Mr. 
Cope’s portrait of “Mr. Pfeiffer” (212) is an 
exceedingly good likeness; Mr. Holl’s “ The 
Reverend the President of St. John’s College, 
Oxford” (335), is one of his best portraits in 
regard to force and power of characterisation. 
Mr. Leader's “‘When the West with Evening 
glows” (846), is an effective work in a hard 
and unimaginative manner. Mr. F. Hamilton 
Jackson has tried a very good subject (352), 
the endeavour of a man who, like Tannhaiiser, 


had dwelt in the Venus cave, to obtain 
Pantin from the Pope, when the figure 


the goddess appears behind the Pontiff’s 
c as if to claim the suppliant as her 
own. The subject is not treated with the 
power it demands, but so many trumpery 
subjects are put before us at the Academy, 
that the effort to rise to something higher 
merits recognition. The like praise may be 
an to Mr. W. F. Calderon’s attempt at 
ante in the Valley of Terrors” (364), the 
and the three animals that disputed his 
e Ae may be doubted, however, whether 
ny nd of pure allegory can be successfully 
mg with in painting; in verse it is very well 
ne in animals as allegorical of certain 
— or certain States (for the meaning of 
ain €8 leopard, lion, and wolf, is disputed by 
. we) _ when you — to paint the actual 
| Canvas, the symbolical meanin 

+ disappear behind the mere question of 
( Painting. Mr. John Faed’s “ Still Life”? 
i Aer & brilliant production in its kind, 
Pt, perhaps, the grapes, which are a little 

I G. appearance, 
Isla — V. Mr. H. Moore’s “ The Sound of 
~~ a Sunset” (404) is a beautiful sea- 
iat . “s & quiet swell on the water such as is 
ib oat -_ a breeze has gone down; the waves 
catch “se where the fading of sunset light 
Sthem. Mr. Holl’s portrait of “ Sir John 


of a landscape, where a girl is 





Millais”? (405) is certainly not one of the most 
favourable specimens of his work in portraiture, 
and confirms us in an opinion we have long 
entertained, that Academicians select for their 
diploma works those which are of least value to 
themselves. Mr. Riviere’s ‘‘ Union is Strength” 
(428) is a good painting of sheep preparing to 
retaliate on an over-bold half-grown dog, whose 
sudden alarm is very ludicrously portrayed. 
“The Handmaidens of Siva preparing the 
Sacred Bull at Tanjore for a Festival’ (434), 
by Mr. Val Prinsep, though not beautiful, is 
interesting as a transcript of fact, as we pre- 
sume it is. ‘‘ Across the Moor’’ (445) is the 
best of Mr. Peter Graham’s contributions, which 
are in the usual order of things,—Highland 
cattle, hills, and a mist. There is a special 
point in this one from the brilliant and very real 
way in which a passing gleam of bright sun- 
light is shown, almost glittering, on the side of 
a middle-distance hill. Mr. MacWhirter’s 
“The Three Witches” (455) is a very expres- 
sive painting of three trees which have probably 
all suffered by lightning, stretching their 
withered arms about over the heath, but there 
is too much lightning in the picture; not from 
the storm which decapitated these three trees 
(for they are evidently old victims) and, there- 
fore, not to the point, and lightning is an 
eminently unsatisfactory thing to paint, and 
should be indulged in as little as possible. 

In Gallery VI., “Domino,” by Mr. Frank 
Bramley, is a capital specimen of what may be 
called the modern “ white school,” where no 
details are made out, and as little colour used 
as possible. Two girls are playing at dominoes ; 
white table-cloth, white dress, white muslin 
“work”? thrown down, and a nearly white 
wall; the only bit of positive colour is in some 
flowers in a vase; but the attitudes of the two 
girls playing, and the face of one of them (the 
other has her face nearly turned away) are full 
of character and expression. There is little 
else in this Gallery to pick out for mention 
beyond what is mentioned already. “ The 
Squire’s Daughter” (508), by Mr. Margetson, 
is a life-size study, rather intended to be, we 
should say, after the manner of Mr. Boughton; 
it is rather dubious in colour, but not unpleasing. 
There are ‘some other pretty things, and some 
very bad ones, in the same room. 

Gallery VII. contains two works by Mr. 
Macbeth, from his favourite fen country; 
““Sodden Fen” (598), a very dreary-looking 
spot with a faint red sun going down behind a 
dreary-looking building ; and as this dreariness 
and melancholy was probably what the painter 
wished to convey, he must be held to be suc- 
cessful so far, though it may be questioned 
whether the result was worth the canvas. The 
other work, “A Fen Lode” (604,—what is a 
“lode * fF), where two picturesque - looking 
country girls are walking along the grass dyke 
by a canal or cutting, is a brighter and more 
pleasing work, and is one of the artist’s most 
successful things in regard to both landscape 
and figures. Mr. Peter Graham’s “‘ Ramblers” 
(610) may be noted as a subject somewhat 
distinct from his ordinary run; the usual cattle 
are there, but their habitat this time is a sand- 
hill locality by the sea, and the sand-hill 
scenery is very well painted. Mr. Shaw’s “ Ram- 
sey Island” (614), is, of course, a sea-painting 
showing much of the sea and little of the island ; 
it is not equal to some previous works of his. 
Mr. MacWhirter has two small companion pic- 
tures in this room: ‘‘ Winter Morning” (625), 
a beautiful painting of a birch-tree whitened 
with snow, in a snow landscape, and “ Autumn 
Evening” (630), a nearly similar scene under 
different light and different circumstances. The 
“Winter Morning’’ is the finer work of the 
two. Mr. Seymour Lucas’s ‘‘ Peter the Great 
at Deptford” (653) is a work which covers too 
much canvas for the degree of interest it 
includes ; the group of figures in the foreground 
have a good deal of character, especially Peter 
himself, in workman’s apron, who sits looking 
at a drawing of the framework of a ship, and 
who is well contrasted with the figure of a con- 
ventional fop of the day, who forms one of the 
group; in fact, Peter looks a great deal more 
respectable than he probably ever did look in 
reality ; but a great part of the canvas is filled 
up by the hull of a ship in progress behind, 
which, to say truth, is not painted with such 
an amount of force and realism as to be of 
much interest, and the large canvas has a 
somewhat blank appearance. Mr. Joseph 
Knight’s “ An October Day” (665) is a little 
gem: an evening scene, with a green turnip- 





field in the foreground, and the folds of meadow 
going back from the eye in gradually deepening 
shades,—a very poetic little landscape made 
from simple materials. 

Mr. Goodall’s ‘‘ Susannah ’”’ (688) is the prin- 
cipal nude figure in the Academy, the only one 
of any consequence or pretension; and, to say 
truth, does not justify its existence on so large 
a scale. It is a commonplace affair in concep- 
tion, and not of the first order in execution. 

Mr. Perugini’s “‘ Tempora Mutantur” (697) 
is a pretty idea,—a modern girl standing in a 
Renaissance interior amid acircle of caryatides, 
who seem as if they returned her contemplative 
examination. ‘‘ Nature’s Conquest” (711), by 
Miss Florence Small, is a pretty picture of a 
young girl who has fallen asleep reading; the- 
colour of the work also is pleasing and har- 
monious. Mr. Blashfield’s “ Inspiration” (716): 
is a startling effort, rather of the old school; a. 
female seated in a theatrical attitude on a gor- 
geous throne with a scroll in her hand, receives 
‘inspiration’? from an angelic visitant who 
comes on in a cloud; the draperies are all as if 
agitated by a strong wind. It is impossible not 
to smile at this piece of bombast, which, for all 
that, has a certain merit. How different is the- 
next picture, “ Relics” (717); a simple por-- 
trayal of a mother gazing on the toys and other: 
little possessions of her departed child; the 
attitude and expression unaffected, the colour: 
very refined. Mr. Ludovici’s “ Letters from. 
Home” (732), a girls’ school in the early part. 
of the century, has some character and humours. 
and Mr. Bryan Hook, in “Cornish Fishers” 
(735), which are, in fact, cormorants in front of 
a stretch of sea, is showing himself a promising 
follower of his father. ‘‘The Tennis Match” 
(740), by Mr. J. Lavery, is a lively work of the 
impressionist school,—figares and faces which 
are only phantoms, but phantoms with grace 
and nature intheir movements. ‘“ Flowers and 
Fruit” (770), by M. Charles Verlat, is a great 
bravura piece of flower-painting, not in the 
highest style, but brilliant and powerful in its 
way. 

In Gallery IX., mostly occupied by small 
works, is Mr. Tadema’s other contribution, 
** Rose of all the Roses” (818), a figure in a. 
marble alcove, with a bright look-out over a dis- 
tant landscape, on the right of which is dis- 
cernible a rock-cut temple with the square pillars: 
coloured a strong red. Mr. Faed’s “ Sunday 
Afternoon” (806) is a pleasant painting of a 
country girl, reclining in blissful ease on the 
ground. ‘“ Gathering Limpets” (924) is one of 
the best of Mr. Hook’s pictures, with a breezy 
sea and breakers flashing in the sunshine. Mr. 
Tom Lloyd, in “ Take us, Daddy” (893), has 
been rather poaching on Mr, Heek’s marinc- 
preserves. The picture is full of aerial effect, 
but it recals the older painter rather too- 
strongly. 

In Gallery X., “’Twixt Power and Duty” 
(959), by Mr. John Bowie, should be looked at 
as a really original and striking work, both in 
composition and colour. It shows an eccle- 
siastic in red, in a dimly-lighted room, hesi- 
tating about signing a paper. A friar is seen 
in the background. The story of the picture is 
only vaguely hinted at, but it is done in a 
powerful and suggestive manner. Mr. Leader’s 
“With Verdure Clad” (964) is a large, bright 
mountain landscape, with a great deal of 
realistic force in the foreground. Among 
others in this room may be mentioned Mr. Eyre 
Crowe’s “‘ Hougoumont” (976), a larger picture 
than usual for him, showing a group of wounded 
French soldiers, listening to an oration from 
another who has elevated a small tricolour 
standard, and points up to it. There is a 
novelty in the subject, which is given with con- 
siderable dramatic force. Two admirable pic- 
tures of the relation between humanity and 
dogs are found in this room: “In Disgrace” 
(1,008), by Mr. Burton Barber, where a dear 
little child, put to sit in a corner, is consoled 
by her favourite dog, looking up to her with a 
touching expression of sympathy; and “The 
Welcome” (1,020), by Mr. Riviere, where a very 
large working man is greeted at his door by a 
very small white puppy. The action of the 
dog is perfect. In “Iris” (977), Mr. Grim- 
shaw has succeeded in giving a wonderfully 
luminous effect of light in the halo round the 
head of the figure. “Off to the Fishing 
Ground” (1,021), by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, 
should be looked at for the character of the 
figures in the boat, but the water is not painted 
at all, only a grey expanse—a very easy way of 
painting marine subjects. Mr. Ernest Croft's 
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“Return from a Raid’? (1,027) is a kind of 


Walter Scott business, looking more real than 
such things sometimes do in painting; not one 
of the artist’s best works, however. 

In Gallery XI. Mr. B. S. Marks’s “ Jewish 
Bibliopole”’ (1,039) is a fine little work, and 
Mr. David Murray’s “Glen Falloch” (1,041) 
vindicates the position the Academy have 
accorded him better than some of his works 
which we have seen there: Mr. Vicat Cole’s 
“‘Great Marlow” (1,052) is the best of his 
usual series of Thames pictures which are 
turned out regularly year after year, and by 
which the simple-minded might be persuaded 
that Thames scenery never had any but one 
aspect and one colouring. It is the success- 
ful manufacture of a certain type of land- 
scape, rather than landscape art in the true 
sense. Mr. Waterlow’s “ Sunny Hours” 
(1,100) is a brilliant foreground and figures with 
a poor sea behind it. Mr. Aumonier has sent a 
beautiful “June” (1,108), a scene under great 


‘trees through which the sunlight comes with a 


subdued glimmer. M. Fantin’s large picture 


“* Autour du Piano” (1,093), is obviously a 


group of portraits; the pianist, whose action 
and expression are very true, reminds us of 
Herr Jaell, but we have no information as to 
the personalities. The picture is better in ex- 
pression than in colour; the flesh tints are 
unpleasing and muddy in effect. Two good 
portraits may be mentioned in this room, 
Colonel Lionel Barton, by Mr. Wirgman (1,095), 
and “The Duchess of Buckingham and 
Chandos” (1,109), by Mr. Arthur 8. Cope; 
the latter a beautiful work, and an advance, 
to our thinking, on anything this artist has 


previously done. 


The sculpture we will notice separately. 








THE McLEAY MARBLES. 


It is not generally known that the McLeay 
‘marbles exhibited for a short time some years 
ago in the South Kensington Museum during 
the absence of their owner in India have now 
passed into the hands of Sir Charles Nicholson, 
and are beautifully arranged with several addi- 
tions in his house, The Grange, Tottenham. 
Last month, on the occasion of his receiving 
from his own University, that of Edinburgh, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, mention 
was made of the conspicuous services rendered 
by Sir Charles Nicholson to the cause of 
Egyptology. He twice visited Egypt for pur- 
poses of research, and there made a large and 
valuable collection of antiquities which he pre- 
sented to the University of Sydney, in the in- 
auguration of which he had taken a conspicuous 
part. More recently he has done good service 
to Greek archzology. The valuable collection 
of marbles given him by his friend, Mr. George 
McLeay, he has not only suitably housed, 
but has had them photographed, and it is hoped 
that a selection of them will by his kindness 
shortly be published in the ‘‘Journal of Hellenic 
Studies.” When we consider the vast stores of 
ancient marbles scattered in the town and 
country houses of England, when we remember 
that it needed the advent of a learned German, 
Dr. Michaelis, among us, to note and catalogue 
‘these national treasures, we feel that Sir 
Charles Nicholson sets an example valuable 
from its rarity. We do not intend to antici- 
pate the discussion of the marbles in 
the ‘‘ Hellenic Journal,” but we may note that 
the provenance of the marbles is, for the 
most part, Asia Minor, and their date post- 
Alexandrian. Marbles of this late date and 
graceful style are specially fitted to adorn a 
private house, and when by the kind courtesy 
of Sir C. Nicholson we visited them in their 
present home we felt that they gain greatly in 
charm by their present scattered disposition 
instead of the usual massing ina museum. In 
the entrance-hall, on either side of a door, stand 
two female figures dressed in long chitons, with 
the high post-Alexandrian girding, and ample 
himation; the light from a side window upon 
them makes their position singularly favourable. 
In the same hall below the window is a small 
Greek grave-tablet, of a type already familiar : 
the young warrior leading his horse, a tall 
draped figure, followed by miniature figures, 
leading a sheep to sacrifice. Underneath the 
staircase is a group of Ganymede and the eagle, 
interesting from its close analogy to the group 
of Ganymede and the Eagle at Bonn. Ganymede, 
in Phrygian cap and high boots, leans against 


@ pillar, on which the eagle is perched. A | 





relief, standing on the right hand of the hall 
door, is interesting as having been found in the 
Amphitheatre at Pergamon: it represents a 
gladiatorial scene, a man in boots and short 
chiton, with a whip in the right hand, faces a 
tiger about to spring upon him. The collection 
includes several grave reliefs, a number of 
heads, some of portrait type; a life-sized and 
well-preserved statue of Flora; and many others 
of interest. As a rule, we regret the existence 
of private collections, but where, as in this case, 
the owner is willing and eager that they should, 
by publication, be made available for scientific 
purposes, we are able to enjoy, without scruple, 
the added charm of beautiful and natural sur- 
roundings. 








THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Tue Council announce that the following 
candidates, whose names appear in alphabetical 
order, have passed the Professional Examinations 
held on the 5th to 9th April last :— 


CANDIDATES FOR PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATESHIP. 
Students : 

Burrows, Alfred John. Lansdown, Harold W. 
Callendar, William J. Lowe, Charles Robert. 
Carter, Frank W. Perkins, Walter Frank. 
Halton, Harry Russell. Physick, Walter F. 
Jonas, Samuel M. Turner, Percy. 
King, William Isaac. Vale, Henry. 

Of the foregoing candidates, A. J. Burrows 
passed at the head of the list with a high 
aggregate of marks, but, being precluded by 
age from competing for prizes, the Institution 
Prize, of the value of fifteen guineas, falls to 
W. F. Physick, and the Special Prize, of the 
value of ten guineas, to W. F. Perkins, these 
candidates being respectively second and third 
in order of merit. 


Non-Students : 


Hill, Alfred. 

Ivimey, Alfred. 

Lee, John Wilfrid. 
Maxwell, Francis Wm. 
Paterson, Andrew T. 
Pelham-Clinton, H. E. 
Prater, Thos. Hubert. 
Roods, Alfred. 
Ruddle, Frank J. 
Woolnough, John W., 





Birkett, Tom. 
Bousfield, Edwin V. D. 
Briggs, John. 
Campbell, Colin. 
Crosland, Walter. 
Drew, Henry Alban. 
Ellis, Ralph Staples. 
Gibb, William Pashley. 
Golightly, Charles H. 
Green, Thomas Joseph. 
Henderson, Richard. 


of whom A. Roods obtained the highest aggre- 
gate of marks, and receives the “ Driver Prize,” 
of the value of Fifteen Guineas. 





EXAMINATION FOR THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The following have passed the Examination 
for the Fellowship :— 
Day, William, jun. 
Godfrey, Robert. 
Hasluck, Lancelot G. 


Jones, Henry Arthur, 
Paull, Alan, 








SOME THOUGHTS ON ARCHITECTURAL 
TRAINING.* 


In offering you a few stray thoughts on archi- 
tectural training, a question which has for a 
long while interested me, I certainly cannot 
claim originality as to the subject chosen, nor 
perhaps for many of the ideas I have attempted 
to string together; but I trust you will allow 
the apparent staleness of my subject to be out- 
weighed by its importance to us and its peculiar 
fitness for discussion by such a body as our 
Association. Since, moreover, it seems to be a 
question on which the last word has not yet 
been spoken, by any means, we may possibly 
still find one or two points worth considering 
or even reconsidering, in spite of everything 
that has been said and written concerning it. 
In fact, regarding some points, one is half 
tempted to ask, “‘ What has all the attention 
given to the matter of late years really 
amounted to, sofar?” Tosay nothing of the 
destined victims themselves, the pupils-to-be, 
standing, so to speak, on the brink of the 
profession, about to take their great “leap in 
the dark,” are the parents and guardians, up to 
the present time, any better informed or enabled 
to inform themselves much more clearly than 
hitherto, about what is involved in an archi- 
tect’s training and subsequent career, what are 
the main requirements and the chief conditions 
essential to success,—or, at least, to avoidance 
of failure,—in such an undertaking ? 

* A paper by Mr. W. J. N. Millard, read before the 


Architectural Association on the 7th inst., as elsewhere 
mentioned, 
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Here, to begin with, I would submit, lieg the 
possible source of much mischief which might 
be rendered more preventible than it is, by us 
architects. 

The immense importance of any reliable ip. 
formation that can be obtained with regard to 
an architectural career, before committing g 
youth toit for life, must be obvious; and gure} 
it rests with us, and us alone, to enlighten the 
outside public in this respect. As yet, however 
I fail to see where the parent is to turn with 
certainty of obtaining anything more than the 
most meagre hints to help him to a decision jp 
such a case; and still, it seems to me, it ought 
to be quite possible to afford him ample meang 
of fully weighing a step so grave in its congo. 
quences for his protégé before letting him 
take it. 

For instance, a Students’ Manual or Text. 
book might be drawn up, one would think, ang 
issued under the joint sanction of the Institute 
and the Association; embracing the entire 
training of an architect, and setting forth in 
detail all the various branches of study, with 
the order in which they could be best taken up 
according to circumstances, as well as other 
items of information bearing on the subject. 

To accomplish this effectually, would per. 
haps call for a little more unanimity than 
seems to have prevailed until now, as to the 
main lines to be laid down for an architect's 
training, but I hope we may really take it that 
all the interest recently exhibited about the 
whole question is evidence, at least, of a genuine 
desire for some more general agreement. 

The project of a Students’ Text-book to be 
published by the Institute, was put forward in 
a paper by Mr. Phené Spiers so long ago as the 
General Conference of 1871; but, for some 
reason or other, it seems to have fallen fiat. 
Perhaps vested interests in the pupil-farming 
system were too powerful in those early days 
for any so radical an attempt at reform. 

It is true, the A.A. “ Brown Book” and the 
lately-issued Institute ‘“‘ Kalendar’”’ do give 
particulars of many things a student may want 
to know, such as our classes and the Examina- 
tion, thus fulfilling their purpose well enough, 
each in its way; but we seem to be in need of 
something far more comprehensive in its aims, 
a production that should, if possible, be the out: 
come of the united counsels of all those best 
qualified to advise, and so be rendered valuable 
as a guide to parent, principal, and pupil alike. 

Since the feelings and opinions current 
amongst juniors of the profession would, as 
a matter of course, have to be taken par: 
ticularly into account in preparing any such 
work, it occurs to me that we could not be 
doing amiss this evening to quietly discuss 4 
few matters of which it might treat. 

With this object I proceed to throw out 4 
suggestion or two for your consideration. 

To begin with, then, it would not be inappro- 
priate, by way of an Introduction, to call to 
mind what is usually comprised in an architect's 
practice,—to which his training is professedly a 
preparation,—and to afford some conception 0 
the wide range of subjects he is expected to 
deal with. How, for instance, he is of course 
supposed capable of designing almost anything, 
from a Christmas card to a cathedral; and is 
liable at any moment to be appealed to as an 
authority on nearly all conceivable matters, 
from a leaking gas-pipe to a question of Church 
ritual-arrangement ; or again, to be called away 
from playing the part of a building detective to 
decide upon a doubtful point of archeology; not 
to mention other things innumerable ; show1Dg 
clearly that, although architecture is the work 
of architects, the converse will scarcely hold 
good invariably. 5 ey 

It might be interesting and instructive, > 
the next place, to follow this up with a sketc 
of the means commonly taken tc equip the 
aspiring youth for an enterprise of such oy 
tude, giving a brief unvarnished recital of the 
time-honoured course of procedure 80 familiar, 
--I will not say endeared, — to most of ies 
recounting how the raw pupil, all-unprepare = 
he is, gets pitchforked into an office,—the ig 
the better; and how only too frequently 
wasted years of innocence are toreninnnes = 
rude awakening to what he ought to have ~ a 
learning all the time, on finding himself, @ 
expiration of his articles,—helpless. : 

° ied turn 0 

This, to anybody of an inquiring : 
mind, must bring home the question,—s1pm™ 
ing it has never occurred to him be el 
whether no improvement is possible, Wr is 
no saving of valuable time can be effect 
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pupil’s usual course of training; and if it can, 
eile so much as to put him into the way of 
teaching himself, to show him how to use his 
eyes and pick up what he can on his own 
p mary is not unfrequently to do him quite a 
d turn, as ve instruction for archi- 
g now-a-days. 
eeritherto, a lurking sort of idea seems to 
have possessed parents, architects, and pupils 
alike, that for about the first year, at any rate, 
++ cannot really matter so very much how a 
upil is employed, and,—as I have even known 
it to be said, by an architect too,—that ‘a year 
or so of office drudgery will do him good!” 
Will it? May we feel quite certain it will do 
m? 
rs Herein, possibly, lies a clue to the 
mystery of that spectral apparition, we 80 
often see, calculated to touch the conscience 
of architects,—if anything will,—I mean the 
the time-expired pupil, wandering round dis- 
consolate in search of his first berth as an 
assistant; whilst his good friends and relations 
are growing every day more and more con- 
cerned about him, marvelling how it is he does 
not manage to ‘do something.’’ Poor fellow! 
alas, generally speaking, it is so very little 
he cando. He tells you naively how he would 
so like to get with some ‘“‘ ood man,” where he 
would “learn something.” That alone speaks 
volumes. 

He finds, in fact, he has just come to a most 
critical turn in his course. For a last resource, 
perhaps he goes, out of sheer desperation, as an 
“improver,”’ in hopes of learning something. 

Save in certain exceptional cases, I can seldom 
hear of an instance of that nondescript,—the 
“improver,” without suspecting there must be 
something wrong somewhere, and, not impro- 
bably, as much of misfortune as fault on his 
side. 

Altogether, is it not enough to suggest a 
doubt, whether the ordinary architect’s office 
ig invariably the best possible place for a boy 
fresh from school; and whether the practising 
architect, be he prosperous or struggling, is 
precisely the man to undertake the responsi- 
bility of such a charge ? 

Almost any head-draughtsman can tell you 
how young pupils are usually regarded as a 
nuisance in an Office, secretly or openly, until 
they have proved themselves to the contrary ; 
but how they must, of course, be tolerated for 
the sake of their premiums and the dim hope of 
their making themselves useful some day before 
the term of articles is “‘ up”’; and how it is time 
enough to trouble much about them, when (if 
ever before then) they become, somehow or 
other, sufficiently advanced to be trusted with 
office work of any consequence. 

To slightly vary the well-worn metaphor,— 
“as the boy is to the man,—so is the pupil to 
the architect.”” We do not find the question of 
“bringing-up ” lightly regarded by the majority 
of thoughtful parents in respect of their 
children,—not, at least, so long as they are still 
too young to take to architecture as a profession, 
—and seeing that, in other branches of educa- 
tion, the art of teaching is generally held to 
require some sort of special training, and even 
special gifts, for it to be followed with success, 
the wonder is how intelligent men of the world, 
who have to decide on a career for their sons, 
Can go on supposing that corresponding condi- 
tions may be dispensed with in an architectural 
education. But, as yet, how are they to be 
aware, whether or not they ever incur any risk 
at all of such conditions being unfulfilled, 
unless, indeed, the architects they treat with 
should themselves say as much; a course of 
Procedure only conceivable on the assumption, 
in the first place, that even they are firmly 
persuaded to that effect. 

Happily, at last there does appear a tendency, 
roe amongst architects, towards agreement 
jo us much, at any rate, viz., that a regular 

urse of distinctly preparatory training is 
almost essential for a pupil, before bein 
anthed Straight into an office, if he is re 

stag full benefit from what he sees going on 
he farther one,ca to What Cea eee 
» 88 to what should be the nature 
eo Preparatory work; in short, how best 
°gin an architect’s training. Or isthis ever 
remain a case for “ togs up’’?P 
in * dhe apap the least part of the difficulty 
ol § On any course arises from the very 
ariety of studies the pupil might begin with 
Coming under the f oo Se nega Woy 
cience, Lite our main heads of Art, 
' rature, and Practice. One thing, 








at any rate, is pretty certain,—he cannot plunge 
indiscriminately into them all, just at first. 

No sensible man, with a dozen important 
affairs to attend to, will attempt to take them 
together in a lump, but will at once set about 
arranging them in some suitable order. 

No beginner at architecture can be reasonably 
expected to acquire a dozen branches of pro- 
fessional knowledge all at the same time; he 
needs careful guidance,—now-a-days more than 
ever,—as to the best order in which to proceed ; 
even supposing the economising of time be his 
sole object. 

Then, another difficulty meets us in the fact 
that the same course may not be equally well 
suited to varying capabilities. 

Yet, surely, it ought to be possible to indicate 
a path which no one could be any the worse for 
pursuing, a certain distance at least, to begin 
with; that is, if he is ever to be an architect 
at all. 

Doubtless we shall hear plenty of excellent 
and powerful arguments in favour of a pre- 
liminary course of technical education or 
applied science rather than purely artistic 
training. 

I venture, with all respect, to put in a plea 
for the latter being made, much more than it is, 
the basis and backbone, as it were, of an archi- 
tect’s education and whole career, the very 
foundation to build up from. 

I should like to see an architect commence 
oftener with a sound artistic training, including 
geometry and perspective, in a school or studio 
side by side with other art students. 

It is rank heresy, of course, to breathe the 
shadow of a doubt as to the immense advan- 
tages of a so-called practical training; but it 
may be at least permissible to discuss whether 
this is always the best way of beginning; and 
whether a thorough knowledge of what comes 
under the head of practical work might not be 
acquired by a student just as well, or even 
better, and in shorter time, after he had 
advanced somewhat and there was a likelihood 
of his perceiving the bearing of such studies 
and of then realising the unquestionable neces- 
sity for his mastering them, as one main 
condition of ever being able to practise his 
profession. 

It will be allowed, I think, that no more 
potent influence was ever invoked in aid of 
successful teaching of any sort, than the 
infection of the pupil himself with a desire to 
learn. This, if possible at all, is most likely to 
be brought about with work he most cares 
for at the time. 

If, therefore, an architectural beginner’s own 
inclinations lean, ever so slightly, towards art 
rather than science, would it not be a trifle 
unwise to disregard them, and to court failure, 
by putting him through the “mill” of a 
scientific or practical training from the first,— 
beginning, as it might prove, at the wrong 
end? Theconsideration of what he himself may 
want to be taught, will perhaps be hardly worth 
neglecting entirely, for the sake of compliance 
with some supposed infallible programme of 
cut-and-dried correctness. 

Rather, I would say, let the loose rein, given 
in the first place to his natural tendencies, be 
used as a means to lead him little by litile. 
All in good time, no doubt, he wil] want to 
know about practical matters, and will be far 
more disposed to devote himself to the in- 
telligent pursuit of them,—in view of their 
absolute indispensability to him as a practising 
architect,—when he is old enovgh to feel 
clearly convinced of this fact. And it is a 
fact, the full weight of which, he will never 
be made to feel by mere reiteration. 

Again, even in the case of those who may 
not, so far, have given unmistakable indications 
of genius, or whose natural bent still rests un- 
defined ; just average young beginners,—say,— 
with all their inherent imperfections, careless- 
ness, ignorance, laziness, or stupidity; a pre- 
liminary trial of artistic instruction is still as 
likely as arything else to enlist their better 
qualities, and has at least the recommendation 
of leaving no unpleasaut distaste or harmful 
results,—supposing it should, after all, fail to 
disclose latent talent. Nor need it be lost time, 
since every architect, to be worthy of the name, 
must at some period or other attain to a certain 
amount of proficency in freehand drawing,—as 
distinguished from mechanical,—and the earlier 
he does this of so much the more service will 
it be to him. Itis something he can apply in 
his everyday work, and thus, at the same time, 
ensure from becoming rusty and useless, as 
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may easily happen with some kinds of know- 
ledge if acquired sooner than need be. How 
an architect can gain command of his pencil 
too soon is difficult to make out. 

But beyond all this, is it no? also worth our 
while to consider, for a moment, the positive 
harm that may be done to any youth blessed 
with so much as a single spark of artistic fire, 
by deferring the careful and systematic deve- 
lopment of such a gift until after he has been 
wearied and nauseated with what may well 
appear to him, at first, as the less attractive and 
less stimulating side of his profession ? 

If there be one thing more than another that 

needs, and at the same time repays, skilful 
tending, from boyhood upwards, it is surely this 
lamp of art; whereas, on the other hand, its 
flame is by no means to be kindled at will, just 
any moment a man may decide to “go in for 
the artistic.” The comparative rarity of a 
wild plant may sometimes be apparent only, 
rather than real, owing to its general un- 
obtrusiveness ; but granted, that, in this case, 
the shoot might be but a feeble one,—the 
smaller the growth, the greater the need, 
perhaps, to prevent iis being blighted and 
hidden for ever} and the season for bringing 
it forward to good purpose, once let pass, may 
never recur. In such an instance, it would 
seem, anyhow, to be running a smaller risk to 
postpone awhile the taking-up of some other 
branches of study. 
Every now and then, in looking at executed 
designs, one cannot help feeling that the authors. 
might easily have been made so very much 
more of as artists, by other training; to judge 
from the evidences of considerable artistic 
power,—somehow strangely undeveloped,— 
marking their work, which differs, at the same 
time, distinctly from that of the simply feeble 
designer, destitute of any ideas of his own, and’ 
only just sufficiently clever to ape the art of 
better men. Ask many a worthy practitioner 
whether, in his heart of hearts, he does not 
deplore his lack of early artistic encourage- 
ment and guidance, and feel that this might 
have made just all the difference. 

To save even a single student from the fate 
of turning out, in an artistic sense, a dwarf or 
a cripple for life,—if it can be prevented,— 
appears well worth the attempt. 

To catch hold of him and bring his brighter 
side to the light; to draw out his finer feelings, 
whilst yet unblunted; to arouse in him a 
healthy enthusiasm through the sympathy of 
fellow-workers in a congenial pursuit, just at 
an age when he is most impressionable,—may 
be doing a truer kindness than to ply him with 
all the most admirable instruction in the world,. 
before he can half-appreciate the good of it. 

As I believe ina good art school for the be- 
ginning, so, I must say, I know of nothing equal 
to a good office for the finishing of an architect’s 
training,—out-door study and travel coming in 
very largely between whiles. 

I am not prepared now to talk about these 
latter, among many other things I should have 
liked to touch on; but I will just allude,—with 
your permission,—to a proposal I made here, 
on a former occasion, for obtaining the privilege 
of a seat in a good office, by way of a “ finishing,” 
for such as should distinguish themselves in 
preliminary study. 

Might not the Architectural Association set 
an example of founding scholarships entitling 
the holders to serve, for a period, a sort of ad- 
vanced pupilage in one or another of the leading 
offices, where they would have the advantage of 
doing good work along with other picked men ? 

Any number of poor students would, I suspect, 
regard such a prize as indeed something to aim 
at; and further, we should be thus helping, in 
a way, to bring on a more acccmplisbed race of 
architects, For, whatever is gained from any 
course of instruction depends, not only on whom 
it is the pupil works under, but quite as much 
on those he has to work with; figuratively 
speaking, they constitute the very atmosphere 
he breathes. Indeed, oftentimes in after-life, 
on looking back to such days, a man may be 
able to trace some decided change of direction 
in his career to the fact of his having then 
chanced to come in contact with certain other 
minds of different calibre from his own. 

A paper on “ Architectural Training,” how- 
ever limited in scope, would be incomplete 
without some reference also to the Examination. 
Now, the architect’s calling may be said to 
combine the pursuit of an art with the practice 
of a profession. No man may lawfully set up 





as an attorney, a doctor, or even a druggist 
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without first satisfying an examination test. | 


Anybody may dub himself “architect” who 
chooses to, but so can anybody proclaim himself 
a painter, asculptor, or a musician,without, how- 
ever, any other folks taking it very seriously to 
heart. In these cases an abuse of the title 
corrects itself in the long run. May not a like 
result be looked for in architecture, if only the 
standard in it of artistic attainment be more 
and more raised ? 

But yet, on the other hand, how is it that 
people do not, as a rule, seem to put such 
implicit faith in their architect as they will, 
for example, in their legal or medical adviser ? 
Is it not mainly because these latter can 
invariably offer a sound guarantee to begin 
with, of proficiency in their work, up to a 
certain point ? 

If, then, this be the true reason it must 
manifestly tell to the architect’s advantage 
also,—as well as to his client’s satisfaction,—to 
have a similar assurance to give, sofar as any 
examination test can be fairly applied and 
without prejudice to his position as an artist, 
still leaving that point to be determined in the 
Same way as in the sister arts. 

I make no apology for assuming all along the 
possession of artistic ability to constitute one 
of the truest claims to the title of “ architect.” 
To some, of course, it may seem but a small 
matter for regret if by clumsy nursing we do 
manage to ‘‘choke off” or maim s0 many 
“budding artists’’ a year, leaving only the 
hardier survivors to flourish in spite of it ; but 
do not let us forget that in the training of our 
pupils lies the key to the future of British 
architecture; and even for the present one does 
not hear many serious complaints of our poor 
profession being actually glutted with artists, 
whatever other forms of depression it may be 
labouring under. 

It is te be hoped there may ever continue to 
be pupils who, by force of talent, with or with- 
out good training, will in due time win credit to 
themselves and their profession; but we are 
dealing with a matter affecting, not a small 
minority only of exceptionally clever men, but 
that vast majority of average mortals like our- 
selves, who, whether or no, are some day to 
adorn or disfigure with their works our streets 
and suburbs and fair country-side. 

It is not my object to pursue the subject 
further, though much might be said, of course, 
about a student’s more advanced work and bis 
preparation for practice. Important and inte- 
resting as these questions would be found, they 
must sink into insignificance beside the great 
initial one, of how the training of an architect 
should be commenced ; since in this, as in many 
another undertaking, it is the first move,—the 
easiest one to make,—which may influence so 
incalculably all that follows. 

And together with this point goes the one,— 
at the root of the whole matter,—whether some 
means or other cannot be devised for putting 
things a little more clearly and fairly before 
parents and guardians. 

In pursuance of my endeavour throughout to 
regard this subject in as broad a light as 
possible, rather than in detail, I will conclude 
with a proposition that may now appear to 
many self-evident,—but, nevertheless, one, if 
true, whose more universal and loyal acceptance 
by architects in days past might perhaps, among 
other results, have rendered needless, not only 
this evening’s discussion, but the very existence 
of the Architectural Association itself,—viz., 
that our whole profession, as a body, is respon- 
sible for the training of its pupils. 








SAN VICENTE, AVILA, SPAIN. 


THE restoration of the Church of San Vicente, 
in the picturesque old town of Avila, in Spain, 
is not being unnecessarily hurried on, having 
already been in progress for three years and a 
half, and, unless funds are forthcoming sooner 
than are expected, it is computed that the church 
will not be completely restored until the end of 
at least three years hence. 

_The work is under the direction and super- 
vision of Sefior Don Enrique M. Repullés, who 
is architect to the Ministerio del Fomento 
(freely rendered, Department of the Minister 
of Fine Arts), at Madrid; all his drawings are, 
however, subject to the approval of the Academy 
of San Fernando, also of Madrid, so that no 
vandalism can be perpetrated without the full 


cognisance of the most competent authorities of 
Spain. 





The restoration, however, as yet completed, 
is extremely satisfactory, viz., the whole of the 
south facade, with the exception of the roofing 
in of the blue granite loggia, which extends 
from the south porch to, and slightly beyond, 
the west facade, the whole of the exterior of 
the apse with the cimborio, the porch of the 
north facade, and the south tower of the western 
facade. Before the north front a terrace, 18 ft. 
wide, of the same level as the west entrance, 
has been thrown up so as to prevent any chance 
of the earth falling away, and so endangering 
the structure. 

The restoration of the magnificent west 
porch, recessed between the two towers, will 
shortly be commenced ; and if the same standard 
is kept in this, as in the work already com- 
pleted by Sefior Repullés, there need be no 
anxiety as to a satisfactory result; especially 
as the Academy require a careful drawing to be 
submitted of the proposed rendering of any 
portion of the carving which is so broken or 
worn away as to give no tangible clue as to the 
original design. And this in backward Spain, 
while we allow a Parliamentary lawyer und 
newspaper controversialist to “‘ during off-hours 
exhibit his powers”’ on one of our finest abbeys, 
and then, forsooth, place a coronet on his learned 
brow for the benefit he has rendered to his 
fatherland ! 

But, to return to Avila. Sefior Repullés has 
submitted two proposals for the completion of 
the western towers,—one is for the demolition 
of the later date portion of the existing north 
tower, i.e., from the point where it becomes 
entirely detached, and the substitution of 
another story and spire of his own design, in 
the style of the same epoch as the rest of the 
facade; the alternative is to preserve the 
present north tower intact, and add another 
story to the southern tower, which shall 
bring both to the same height. The Academy 
have not yet given their decision, but, should 
they decide on the former proposal, the loss of 
the upper part of the northern tower need not 
be deplored, as its only beauty is the colour 
that the granite has acquired, and there is 
abundance of the same stone round Avila. The 
three windows row blocked up in the north 
front are to be opened out, and the grass-grown 
blue granite buttresses, which are a later 
addition, are to be cleared away. 

Nothing is yet settled about the restoration 
of the interior of the church, but, fortunately, 
there is little that calls for the chisel of the 
nineteenth century. 

The whole of the exterior of the church, with 
few exceptions, is built of the red granite so 
plentiful around Avila, the new stone required 
for the restoration being quarried from La 
Colilla, a small village about one mile and a half 
from Avila. This red granite weathers into 
most delightful and various tints, from bright 
reds and burnt sienna to deep purples, as may 
be seen especially in the picturesque old battle- 
mented walls or in the Church of St. Pedro. 
The exterier of the apse of this church, with a 
bright sun shining on it and with groups of the 
brightly-clad and picturesque peasants leading 
their mules about the plaza as a foreground, 
would be as delightful a subject for the water- 
colour painter as he could well wish for. 

The blue granite round Avila is, perhaps, 
more plentiful than the red, and, although it 
has not the special charm of colour, it can be 
quarried in extremely large blocks, and many 
fine effects are produced in the town by the 
great dimensions of these stones. 








Illustrations. 


V4 E this week illustrate various buildings 
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by Messrs. Ernest George & Peto, the 
i drawings of which (except those of the 
cottages) are now on the walls of the Royal 
Academy. 
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HOUSES IN CADOGAN-SQUARE, S.W. 


The first of these is a large house for Mr. T. 
A. De la Rue in Cadogan-square. 

The front is of red brick, with buff terra-cotta 
dressings from Messrs. Doulton & Co. The 
quaintly-shaped bay-window forming the porch 
underneath is a specially picturesque feature. 
The roof forms one large gable, and is covered 
with red tiles. The interior of this house will 
be finished with fine oak panelled rooms, 
which we hope to illustrate in a later number. 

On the ground-floor is an entrance-hall with 





== 
mullioned windows down one side and a large 
stone fireplace carried up to the ceiling, 

In the front of the house, on the ground-flgo, 
is the quaintly-shaped drawing-room, with . 
small boudoir or music-gallery looking down 
into it from a higher level. 

At the back of the house, and beyond the 
arcaded oak staircase, is placed the dinino. 
room, and beyond the dining-room are the 
stable-buildings, with access from the house, 

On the first-floor are a billiard-room, library 
and Mr. De la Rue’s own suite of rooms. 

The hall has an oak-beamed ceiling, and go hag 
the dining-room. 

The billiard-room has an open-timbered roof 
with a lantern light. 

The house will be fitted with electric light, 
All the kitchens and offices are lined with white 
tiles from floor to ceiling. 

Messrs. J. Simpson & Son are the builders, 


CHAMBERS, MOUNT-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, 


The range of buildings next to the Vestry- 
hall, in Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, ig 
stack of very complete chambers, giving various 
amounts of accommodation, which are being 
built for Mr. W. Warner, commodious shops 
being arranged on the ground-floor, with 
separate entrance for the chambers. These are 
ranged round an amply-lighted court, of white 
glazed brick. These chambers obtain excellent 
light at the back as well as the front, and 
great care has been taken to make every 
suite, however small, as convenient as possible, 
The style chosen for these buildings ig the 
French Flamboyant. 

Adjoining these is another stack of chambers 
by the same architects, for Mr. J. Andrews, 
containing flats of very ample dimensions, each 
with their own kitchen and offices, these offices 
in each case being on a floor higher than their 
respective chambers, and having their own little 
private staircase leading thereto in addition to 
the entrance from the main stairs. 

The design for these chambers is Late 
Renaissance, the terra-cotta architraves ‘and 
mouldings being ornamented with egg and 
tongue and other Classic enrichments. 

This building is also of terra-cotta, from 
Messrs. Edwards; that for Mr. Warner being 
from Messrs. Doulton. 

Messrs. Stephens & Bastow, of London and 
Bristol, are the builders for Mr. Warner's 
buildings ; Mr. Andrews (of Mount-strecc) being 
his own builder. 


‘* BUCHAN-HILL,”’ SUSSEX. 


These drawings illustrate some portions of 
the interior of this house, which Messrs. George 
& Peto have been building for the last three 
years for Mr. P. Saillard. 

They show the two ends of the great hall, one 
of the fireplace end, and the other of the gallery 
across the hall and opposite the fire. This 
gallery, like much of the rich work in this house, 
is of oak, very beautifully carved. 

The grand staircase is also shown. It is in 
the tower and is arranged round an open well, 
with a massive oak post at each corner, carry- 
ing the flight overhead. 

Each step is moulded from a solid block of 
oak. 

Above the panelled dado the walls are lined 
with stone, which is obtained on the estate. 


COTTAGES AT LEIGH, KENT. 


Our fourth sheet shows a group of cottages 
for Mr. Samuel Morley, which are ranged roun 
a small open green, with a red brick path lead- 
ing to the different cottages. 

The gables and other portions are oak- 
timbered. Two of the cottages are of the local 
stone; some have their upper stories of oak 
shingle; and a portion of the work is thatched; 
the buildings thus forming a quaint and quiet 


group. 


i 
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Proposed Public Baths in St. George’s- 
in-the-East.—The Rector of St. George 8-10 
the-East, the Rev. C. H. Turner, has made an 
offer to the local Vestry to the effect that, on 
behalf of himself and friends, he 18 a 
erect public baths in the parish provided 
Vestry will undertake the maintenance = 
management of the same, including the ah 
ment of the ground-rent of the land on W : 
the baths are proposed to be erected, — 
which amounts to 52/. 10s. per enone 
Vestry having taken the matter into eer : 
tion have decided to accept the rector’s oie 
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CHURCH OF ST. LAURENCE, 
CATFORD. 


THE foundation-stone of this church is to be 
laid to-day by the Viscountess Lewisham. The 
church is founded under the auspices of the 
Lewisham Church Extension Association, the 
object of which is to provide additional church 
accommodation for the parish of St. Mary, now 
numbering a population of 15,000, by build- 
ing churches at Catford, Hither Green, and 
Brockley. 

The Catford Church, of which a sketch is 
appended, is designed by Mr. H. Roumieu 
Gough. For the present requirements of the 
district it has been considered sufficient to erect 
nave and aisles, a portion of the transepts, and 
& temporary chancel, providing accommodation 
for 600 persons, at a cost of about 3,500/. The 
site has been given by Major Foster. 








THE “SHIPPERIES” EXHIBITION, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tas International Exhibition, which was 
opened by the Queen on Tuesday, the 11th inst., 
18 probably on the largest scale that has ever 

n attempted in a provincial city. 

The building itself, as is well known, is the 
ame which was formerly used for a like pur- 
op at Antwerp, and it has been re-erected on 

Present site under the superintendence of 
ee, architect, of Liverpool. 

is built on land on the south side of Edge- 

a and in close proximity to Edge-hill Station, 

hich a new road has been opened for the 

— convenience of visitors. 

Pi Exhibition building itself occupies twelve 

~? ape the grounds around it, which have 

aid out and planted with considerable 

ee in all about forty-two acres in extent. 

ee consists of a vestibule and main 

a" oe from west to east, and inter- 

the — angles by other wings and 

are ere 18 &@ centre cupola or dome, at 

4 “9 intersections, rising to a consider- 
conspiens t; and under these is placed a very 

; + pul trophy” of Doulton’s manufac- 
we which We shall have more to gay 
~ter. There is also another large “ trophy ” 
iverpool export i S the forth 
nd; berond ports and imports at the further 
y“yond which there is a large concert- 





room which terminates the building east- 
wardly. 

The general decoration of the interior is 
pleasing. The walls are stone colour, relieved 
by attached columns at intervals. The iron- 
work of the roof is a pale blue, while below the 
sky-lights are ornamental panels with figures 
and geometric devices. The principal colours 
of these are grey and brown, picked out with 
gilt, the whole being relieved by crimson 
draperies. The vista from end to end of the 
main avenue is very effective. 

Little attempt is made at external ornament, 
and what there is is confined to the principal 
entrance. 

On entering the grounds from the north end 
the first object that attracts attention is an exact 
facsimile of the Eddystone Lighthouse, and from 
this the electric light is intended to be exhibited. 

The immediate objects of the promoters (to 
use the words of the Mayor’s address to the 
Queen) are “to illustrate the art and science of 
navigation in ancient and modern times, the 
means by which the achievements of modern 
science are abridging the distances between the 
nations of the world, and the beneficial results 
which have followed therefrom, viz., the exten- 
sion of commerce and commercial industry, 
the development of trade and manufacture, &c.” 

The Exhibition is at present in a very un- 
finished state, and in a note to the first edition 
of the Catalogue, the Executive Council say, 
“that in consequence of the many alterations 
necessitated by the official opening being per- 
formed by Her Majesty in person, and the 
number of season-ticket holders requiring to be 
accommodated, it had been found absolutely 
necessary to defer the installation of a great 
number of important exhibits until afterwards.” 

These exhibits were on Wednesday being 
busily brought in; and we hope to return to 
the subject next week, when we shall be able 
to give a tolerably full description of the 
Exhibition. 








Society of Arts.—The loan collection of 
Japanese art at the Society of Arts, John-street, 
Adelphi, will remain open during the ensuing 
week. Admission by presentation of visiting 
card. A classified catalogue by Mr. Hayashi 
has been printed, which is of unique value for 
the study of the periods of Japanese art. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Architectural Association. — A visit was 
made by this Association last Saturday after- 
noon to the National Liberal Club, now being 
built at the bottom of Northumberland- 
avenue from the designs of Mr. A. Water- 
house, R.A. The building (of which we 
published views and plans a year ago) has 
been carried up to the level of the second 
floor. The general arrangement of the plan is 
as follows:—On the basement floor are the 
smoking-room, storage space for members, and 
men-servants’ dining-room and bedrooms. On 
the lower ground-floor are the billiard-rooms, 
seven in all; card-room, dressing and bath 
rooms, conference-room, and entrance to the 
club, and public entrance to the Gladstone 
library and chambers. On the upper ground- 
floor the grill-room, dining-room, serving-room, 
and Gladstone library,—the dining-room com- 
municating with the terrace over the billiard- 
rooms. On the first floor the reading and 
smoking rooms, drawing-room, private dining- 
room, and committee-room, and secretary’s 
office. The second, third, and fourth floors are 
devoted to chambers,—the kitchen being also 
on the fourth floor. The foundations, which are 
on an average 25 ft. below the surface of the 
ground, are on a bed of gravel. The whole of 
the stonework is brown Portland, and all the 
bricks are gault, which have been tested to a 
pressure of 48 tons. The floors are all fire- 
proof, of steel decking and concrete ; and all 
the lintels and fixing-blocks are of breeze con- 
crete. 

Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society.—The 
quarterly meeting of this Society was held on 
Thursday, May 6th, in the hall of the Vicar’s 
College. The Ven. Archdeacon Karle was in 
the chair. The report, read by the Rev. E. 
V. Freeman (secretary), dwelt principally 
on the recent decease of Lieut.-Col. Harding, 
of Upcott House, Barnstaple, at a very advanced 
age. Allusion was made to the various papers 
contributed by Col. Harding from time to time 
to the Society’s Transactions during his Secre- 
taryship from 1851 to 1865. These papers, 
which were enumerated, were chiefly upon old 
churches and their monumental effigies, chapels 
difficult to find, and matters of antiquarian 
interest in the diocese. Mr. Ashworth, archi- 
tect, then read a paper illustrated by many 
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plans and drawings of portions of Exeter 
Cathedral not generally known. It chiefly 
described two opposite chapels in the choir 
aisles, St. Andrew’s and St. James’s, of good 
Decorated work, each having an archive chamber 
over its vaulting, also vaulted, and floored with 
encaustic tile work of the fourteenth century. 
Under the latter chapel is an interesting crypt 
of Early English character, scarcely accessible 
before the improvements carried out some years 
since under Sir G. G. Scott. The ancient 
Chapter-house was described, erected on a 
portion of Bishop Bruere’s garden, given about 
1230, the lower portion good Early English, 
and the upper Perpendicular, with a highly 
decorated roof, dating in Bishop Lacey’s episco- 
pate 1430-40. The absence of an effigy or 
memorial of Leofricus, the first Exonian bishop, 
was remarked, with the supposition that a 
monument of pyramidal form in St. James’s 
Chapel, enclosing a cinquefoiled arch, must 
have been to his memory. Grandison’s work 
in the nave from 1327 to 13869 was described, 
and his place of sepulture, a small chapel. 
within the western screen, of sixty-five niched 
statues of apostles, prophets, English kings, 
crusaders, &c. In concluding the proceed- 
ings, the Archdeacon observed that it would 
be well if greater facilities were given for 
visitors to view the cathedral by abolish- 
ing the fee of 6d. for seeing certain por- 
tions, also that it would be an excellent 
thing if arrangements could be made by 
which eminent authorities might give lectures 
(in the north transept) on the history of the 
cathedral, which really meant the history of 
the church,—that such lectures would be much 
appreciated, especially by working men, and 
that much good would result.from them. 

Edinburgh Architectural..Association. — On 
Saturday last the members of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association visited Kirkton and 
Burntisland parish churches, and also Roersend 
Castle, under the leadership of Mr. Hippolyte 
J. Blanc, architect. After giving some historic 
notes of the ancient burgh from the Roman 
Invasion under Agricola, who encamped on 
Duncarn Hill, down torecent times, Mr. Blanc 
described the features of the parish church, 
which is recorded to have been built in 1592. 
It is of rectangular outline, and bears a strong 
resemblance to the North Kirk at Amsterdam, 
at that time the chief mercantile city in 
Europe. Within the edifice are four massive 
pillars connected by semicircular arches. The 
walls resting on these are solid to the roof, and, 
rising above it, terminate in an octagonal 
tower. There are arches of masonry between 
the external angles of the tower and the inner 
angles of the exterior walls, intended as but- 
tresses. An outside stair gives access to one 
part of the gallery, probably for private use; 
the wainscot panelling contains some inte- 
resting specimens of decorative emblems sug- 
gestive of ship’s cabin design, dated 1608. 
The church was erected by the inhabitants, 
not by the heritors. The party then visited 
Kirkton, about half a mile to the westward, 
where are the ruins of the pre-Reformation 
Parish Church, which consisted of a nave and 
chancel. They then passed to Rossend Castle, 
in the neighbourhood, built by the Durio 
family in 1382, Abbots of Dunfermline. Its 
form is that of the old Scotch peel. It is now 
occupied by Mr. Shepherd, and is well cared 
for. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.— 
The members of the Associates’ Sketching and 
Art Club held their first meeting for this session 
in the Society’s Rooms, Albion-street,on Monday 
évening, when aseries of drawings and sketches 
produced by the members during the last month 
were on exhibition, the most interesting works 
being “ Sketches from Lincoln,” Mr. J. W. 
Twist; “Old Oak Chest,” Mr. H. P. Buckley ; 
** St. Michael’s Church, Coxwold,” Mr. Frank 
Haigh ; ‘‘ Riddlesden Hall,” Mr. Alfred White- 
head ; and ‘‘ Wall Arcading, Lincoln,’”? Mr. 
F, W. Bedford. The evening was spent in 
criticising the sketches and transacting the 
business of the Club. 








The Old Workhouse at Lambeth.—The 
Lambeth Guardians, at their meeting on Wed- 
nesday, adopted plans submitted by their archi- 
tect, Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, for reconstructing 
and partially rebuilding the old workhouse in 
Prince’s-road, and adapting the same as a test 
house for the able-bodied poor of both sexes, at 


viz., Sta. Maria degli Angeli, Sta. Maria Maggiore, 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 
ITALIAN EXCURSION. 


WE have received the following further notes‘ 
“‘ Before leaving Rome the party on Thursday 
visited the Forum, the Colosseum, the Arches 
of Titus and Constantine, the Nymphzeum of 
Marcus Aurelius, the Church of St. Stefano 
Rotundo, the Basilica of Constantine, and St. 
Pietro in Vincoli. 

Friday morning was spent in the Vatican, and 
in the afternoon St. Peter’s, St. Maria in Tras- 
tevere, the theatre of Marcellus, the temples of 
Hercules and Fortuna Virilis, the House of 
Rienzi, Sta. Maria in Cosmedia, the Arch of 
Janus, and the Arch of the Goldsmiths were 
seen. On Saturday morning the Museum on 
the Capitoline Hill and in the Tabularium, and 
the Mamertine prison ; and in the afternoon the 
Baths of Caracalla, the Arch of Drusus, the 
Porta Appia, the Circus of Maxentius, and the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella were visited. On 
Monday the following buildings were visited, 


the Porta Maggiore, the tomb of the baker 
Kurysaces, Sta. Croce, and St. John Lateran; 
and in the afternoon we left Rome for Pisa, 
which was reached at 10 pm. on ‘Tuesday 
morning. The cathedral tower, Baptistery, 
Campo Santo were visited, and the train taken 
for Lugano; and on Wednesday for London, 
where we arrived at 5°30 p.m. on Thursday. 
The excursion of twenty-one days was carried 
out on the following time-table,.and proved to 
be a great success. The estimated cost of 251. 
was found to be fairly correct. Several of the 
members of the excursion started on Monday, 
the 12th of April, and included Venice and 
Verona in their programme. 

Dime. Fable of Architectural Association Italian .. 


cursion, 


April. 

Friday, 16.—Left London, Charing-cross, 10°35 a.m, 
Saturday, 17.—Arrived at Milan, 7°49 p.m, 
Sunday, 18.— Milan. 
Monday, 19.—Left Milan, 9.4 p.m., arrived at Piacenza, 
Tuesday, 20.—Left Piacenza, 9°5 a.m.; arrived at 
Bologna, 1°46 p.m. 
Wednesday, 21.—Left Bologna, 2°20 pm.; arrived - at 
Florence, 8°1 p.m. 
Thursday 22.— Florence, 

Friday, 23.—Florence, 

Saturday, 24.—Florence, 
Sunday, 25,—Florence. 

Monday, 26.—Left Florence, 5°55 a.m.; arrived at 
Siena, 9 a.m. 

Tuesday, 27.—Left Siena, 9 a.m.; arrived at Orvieto, 


5 p.m, 
Wednesday, 28.—Left Orvieto, 3°38 a.m.; arrived at 
Rome, 6°20 a.m, 
Thursday, 29.— Rome, 
riday, 30.—Rome, 


May. 
Saturday, 1.—Rome, 
Sunday, 2.—Rome, 
Monday, 3.—Left Rome, 3°40 p.m.; arrived at Pisa, 
10°30 p.m. 
Tuesday, 4.—Left Pisa, 9°44 a.m.; arrived at Lugano, 


10 2. 
ednesday, 5.—Left Lugano, 9°44 a.m. 
Thursday, 6.—Arrived in London, 5°30 p.m,” 


It may be said that it was hardly worth while 
to see a number of great monuments in such a 
hurry, and of course real study of them was out 
of the question. But wesympathise with itas a 
spirited effort for which much credit is due to Mr. 
Blashill, who originated the idea and conducted 
the party ; and it is better to see the real thing 
with your own eyes, if only for a few minutes, 
than not to see it except in books. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


THE thirteenth ordinary meeting of this 
Association for the present Session was held 
on the 7th inst. at 9, Conduit-street, Mr. C. 
R. Pink (President) in the chair. 

Messrs. J. C. Anderson and 8. C. Arding 
were admitted as members. 

Mr. H. D. Appleton (hoa. secretary) read the 
House List nominating the officers for next 
session, Mr. J. A. Gotch being put down as 
President; and Messrs. J. Slater, E. J. May, 
and Henry Lovegrove as Vice-Presidents. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. R. 
W. Edis for permitting the members to 
visit the Constitutional Club, Northumberland 
Avenue, and for kindly conducting them over 
the building. 

The Chairman referred to the Examination 
in Architecture commencing on the 22nd of 
November next. This had been arranged to 
enable many who had been preparing to have 
another chance of qualifying this year for the 
Associateship of the Institute. Papers and 
rules could be had on application to the 





a cost of 16,0001. 





—_== 
observed that the questions set at the last 
examination had been published in  thegs 
papers, which they would all agree wag a ye 
necessary and welcome improvement, (Thig 
announcement was received with applause.) 

Mr. Appleton, at the request of the Chairmay 

° ? 
made a few remarks on the Italian excursion of 
the Association, which started on the 16th of 
April, and consisted of twenty-four members 
The whole of the programme had been carrieg 
out without the slightest hitch, Milan, Bologna 
Florence, Siena, Orvieto, and Rome having been 
visited. Although it was impossible to “qo” 
these cities thoroughly, still they had geen 
enough to make them wish to return again next 
year. 

Mr. W. J. N. Millard then read a paper 
entitled “‘Some Thoughts on Architectural 
Training,” which we print on another page. 
The Chairman, in opening the discussion, 
referred to the fact that the Committee of the 
Institute appointed to consider the question of 
architectural education was doing its work with 
great earnéstness, and he hoped it might bring 
about the/publication of the text-book they had 
been so long looking for. There was no doubt 
that the student required seme direction much 
better and more definite than he at present 
possessed, to indicate what would be required in 
the practice of his profession. Anything that 
could be devised which would inform parents 
and guardians as to the nature of the pro- 
fession would also be of the greatest possible 
value, as many boys entered it knowing 
nothing of what would be required of them, 
Some preliminary training was very essential, 
and without going into details, it should 
include the grammar of art-expression, which 
could be gained at an art school, besides 
a knowledge of mechanics and of applied mathe- 
matics generally, without which artistic know- 
ledge would not be of any great practical 
advantage. When fairly launched as a pupil, 
he should be encouraged by his principal to 
make use of his eyes, and observe what was 
going on both inside and outside the office. 
Many years since the Institute published a sug- 
gestive pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ How to Observe.” 
He did not think it was of much practical 
use now, but at the time it directed the 
student, when on the building, what he should 
look for; therefore, some such guide might be 
devised which would be valuable to the boy 
on his first entering the office. There he 
should see “ how it was done” frein inception 
to conclusion, as this was the only way m 
which he could obtain intelligent knowledge. 
He would like to enter a strong protest against 
giving the pupil office-work merely to kill time; 
it would be better rather to send the lad to study 
some building. The architectural examination, 
as it was and would be further developed, 
might be regarded as the true diploma of the 
profession. The supposition that the profession 
would ever be made a close une by statatory 
powers was a mere chimera; he did not think 
the thing was possible, and he was not sure, 1D 
the true interests of art, that it was to be 
desired. But it was advisable that the archi- 
tect should be able to show a direct certificate 
of competency; therefore let science go with 
art, for in architecture it was impossible to 
divorce the two. He was not sure that there 
were not more “artistic” architects than 
really scientific ones at the present time, and 
unless science and art were studied together 
there could be no possible progress in the future 
for the architecture of this country. 

Mr. Cole A. Adams proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Millard, who he thought took a rather 
too despondent view of the whole question 0 
architectural education. The advantages em 
joyed by students in the present day, were large 
in comparison with those enjoyed not —— 
many years ago, though, no doubt, capable ; 
improvemert, and he had always urge - 
importance of this. This improvemeut —_ of 
more necessary because while the standar a 
education had advanced in the other proiess > 
that of architecture was the only one prs 
seemed to have held back. The Architec ” 
Association was doing good work, but there ss 
a demand for something higher, and pas , 
tion of how it was to be met was an ee 
difficult one to answer, owing to want f . the 
Last session the matter was brought betore 
members of the Association, and 4 ee oe 
made to raise the subscription, but this ne 
out-voted. Thus, the sinews of war by al 
off, though he believed the Association 





secretary of the Institute. It would be 





some day see how essential it was to supply 
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them, and another effort would have to be 
made, if they wished for higher education. 
Doubtless the Institute would have voted 
fands for the endowment of ‘‘Chairs” had 
they possessed the means, but the figures 
of its kalance-sheet did not give much hope of 
any assistance from that quarter. Parents and 
dians who wished to put youths into an archi- 
tect’s office would surely make some inquiries 
before doing so, and therefore he failed to see 
that any pamphlet would have much chance of 
teaching them ; still, such a work as Mr. Millard 
advocated would have its use. All would agree 
that the artistic was the higher side of the 
fession of architecture, but he concurred 
with the Chairman as to the great importance 
ing the scientific side. our presen 
of studyi g ientifi id If p t 
system was SO thoroughly bad, how was it that 
this country had turned out such excellent work 
during the last fifty years? Many of the fine 
pew which were published in the professional 
‘onrnals were a source of wonder to our Conti- 
nental brethren. The drudgery of the office 
was not at all a bad thing for the pupil, 
and had its use; if he had good stuff in 
him he could hardly fail to rise in his pro- 
fession if he seized and made use of his 
advantages. 

Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, thought that Mr. Millard’s remarks 
would be useful to many a parent and guardian 
who were asking the well-worn question,— 
“What shall Ido with my boy?” Mr. Millard 
had carefully weighed the relative importance 
of art and science in making a start, and had 
indicated art as the more important. But 
it was not always a@ matter of choice with the 
pupil as to which he should adopt. Before 
making out his course of training, the pupil 
should ask himself two questions,—Ist, Why he 
was an architect? 2nd, What were the duties 
of anarchitect? Ifa ‘man were an architect 
from a sheer love of his art, he would doubt- 
less follow art first; but if he had to follow the 
common-place pursuit of making his living, he 
should be careful before disregarding the science 
of his profession. Now-a-days there seemed to 
be no profession which was not included in that 
of eae meee knowledge of law, science, 
and “‘ business’’ being necessary for the protec- 
tion of the client. A knowledge of science was 
much more capable of being adequately tested 
than accomplishment in art; the first, there- 
fore, should form the principal basis of test for 
diploma. He would like to know where the 
scientific knowledge of some of the profession 
would oe the a man behind the scenes 
were withdrawn 

Mr. Leonard Stokes did not understand that 
Mr. Millard had pooh-poohed the scientific side 
of the question. He had merely said that the 
artistic part should be taught first, for if a man 
a — — = the scientific part would 

0 with 1t hand-in-hand. All pupils should 
— — — before entering the office, 

as é troubles of parents and guardians 
they were much the same in connexion with 
the other professions. Then, again, it was an 
impossibility to teach everything in three or five 
ae when men who had been twenty years in 
ee felt they had still much to learn. 
estion was, how much could be taught 

and the architect should, therefore, psi i 
pupil as much attention as he possibly could. 
~ ough many architects were to blame for the 

Auner in which they treated their pupils, yet 
many pupils were more to blame for the way in 
= they treated themselves. 7 
"rina, Vacher would like to see the 

€ lay it down as a law that the mem- 

ue took pupils should do so with the 
meney. ae — ee for their 
Would have been no monet ne ge me 
48 they had heard that senndan, tears 
sui wan nan oce rather hee ssohe 

rather than in asc 

— _ the practical side of the ciation 
artistic tt - noroughly intertwined with the 
aie time. Pome — not be divided. At the 
ee ge atom pupil should have some know- 

Pe gen before he entered an archi- 
hint’ APPleton thought that Mr. Millard’s 

f contention ; a 
the pupil if h = - art-training was 
] ’ 6 wished to learn, must be 
gins gong his ideas with the pencil. 

€ cano i 
design, and that was - —é a sty, 
man must ha ppropriateness. Indeed, 

ining to ay — amount : scientific 

mak gn appropriate. 





Mr. J. F. Curwen said he wished they had 
preparatory examinations, as in the Law. 

The vote of thanks was then put and carried, 
and Mr. Millard having made a few remarks 
the proceedings terminated. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Proposed Municipal Buildings, Sunderland.— 
At a special meeting of the Sunderland Town 
Council, held last week, a report was received 
from the Corporation Buildings Committee as to 
the award of prizes for competitive plans in 
connexion with the proposed new municipal 
buildings. The Mayor (Alderman Preston) 
occupied the chair, and there was a large 
attendance of members. The Town Clerk (Mr. 
Bowey) read the report to the committee from 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., who had been 
appointed to advise as to the merits of the 
plans, and who stated that he had gone through 
the designs submitted by the twenty-three com- 
petitors, and had carefully examined them, both 
as regarded their compliance with the condi- 
tions laid down and their merits of arrangement 
and design. He was of opinion that the plan 
sent in under the motto “Stabilitas” was the 
best. It complied with the conditions, and was 
in every way deserving of the first premium, it 
being of unusual merit and showing great care 
and skill in design. The second premium he 
awarded to the plan bearing the motto “ Nine- 
teenth Century,” and the third to ‘‘ Time 
and Tide.’ Taking into consideration the 
lowness of prices at the present time, he 
thought that all the above-mentioned designs 
could be executed for the sum named by the 
architects. The Corporation Buildings Com- 
mittee accordingly recommended that the pre- 
miums be awarded as follows:—First prize, 
1001. ; second prize, 75/.; and third prize, 501. 
—On the motion of the Mayor, the report was 
adopted by 33 against 2.—The sealed envelopes 
being opened, the respective competitors were 
found to be as follows:—‘“ Stabilitas,’’ Mr. 
Brightwen Binyon, Ipswich; ‘“ Nineteenth 
Century,” Messrs. Grayson & Ould, Liverpool; 
“Time and Tide,’ Messrs. Doubleday & Caws, 
Wolverhampton. 








THE CHURCH OF 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT. 


Srr,—In your able notice of the restoration of 
the ancient church of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
you make an appeal to the City companies to aid 
in the carrying out of this important work; nor 
do I doubt that the appeal will be generously re- 
sponded to. There is, however, an important pro- 
fession to whom an appeal should also be made. 
Tio the founder of this noble church the medical 
profession are indebted for the foundation of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; to the energy and piety 
of Rahere the two buildings owe their existence. 
There is no church in London which would pro- 
bably be so interesting to the members of this 
great profession, and I doubt not they would come 
forward liberally to aid the fund for its restoration. 

Balham, May 12th. W. H. S. 








BREWERY CHIMNEY SHAFT. 


Srr,—Replying to some of the questions of your 
correspondent ‘‘J. H. G.” [p. 694, ante], 

I consider that no good, but rather harm, results 
from using Portland cement in occasional courses of 
the brickwork, as it expands differently under the 
influence of heat to lime cements. 

Exhaust steam does no harin to the brickwork of 
the shaft, but the condensed water which falls down 
will, in time, soften the foundations unless special 
provision is made to carry it off. 

I know one or two instances of chimney-shafts 
standing for some years slightly out of the perpen- 
dicular. 

I consider mortar the better of the two for 
chimney-shafts. Portland cement seems to crack so 
readily under heat. 

The flues from the boilers and coppers in a 
brewery should be so arranged that the heat is 
absorbed in doing useful work,—producing steam 
and boiling the worts,—so that what remains enters 
the chimney at a moderate temperature. Neglect 
of this will crack your chimney, besides being a 


great waste. 
G. R. WILSON 
(Brewers’ Engineer). 





Srr,— With reference to ‘‘ J. H. G.’s” questions on 
the construction of a brewery shaft, I consider the 
only courses in cement should be at each “ off- 
set” in the shaft where the brickwork is reduced 








in thickness, and should be about four courses 
above and three courses below the off-set, making 
seven courses in cement. I have not heard of 
shafts being constructed entirely of concrete. I 
should consider it ‘a risky experiment to try. 
Brickwork in lime mortar is about the best con- 
struction. There is an elasticity in lime mortar 
that is an advantage over cement mortar, for such 
work as this. It is not advisable to discharge 
much steam into a shaft, because it tends to keep 
the brickwork damp, ruins the mortar joints, and 
there is likely to be trouble in keeping the flue 
clean. W. J. 8. 








SKYLIGHTS GLAZED WITH PLATE- 
GLASS. 


S1r,—In your issue of the 8th inst. (p. 696), you 
say, re ‘‘a warehouse roof in Fore-street” that 
the skylights are glazed with polished plate-glass 
in sheets 10 ft. long, and add that you have been 
informed that sheets of polished plate of such a 
size have never been fitted up in a roof before. I 
have frequently glazed in sheets of this length. 

T. W. HELLIWELL. 








Che Student’s Column. 


OUR BUILDING STONES.—X. 
ON THE ORIGIN AND STRUCTURE OF THE STONES, 





To properly understand the structure of rocks, 
which, as we have pointed out, is a very im- 
portant element in considering their eligibility 
for building purposes, it is desirable that we 
should know something of their origin. 

The principal rocks used in building have 
been formed (1) by the cooling of masses which 
were once in a molten condition ; (2) they may 
have been gradually laid down as sediment in 
water; or (3) by the petrification of organic 
remains on a large scale. 

The rules which apply to the selection of 
building stones formed in the manner firstly 
described, will be quite different from those 
made in the second and third manners, and we 
ought, therefore, to be able to distinguish at 
once the stones belonging to either group. We 
will first consider 


Granite. 


Thisrock has been formed at great depths within 
the earth’s crust, and the reason why it is now 
found at the surface is because the rocks which 
once overlaid it have been removed by denuda- 
tion. It seems at first sight almost incredible 
that so many thousands of feet of strata could 
have been worn away by the action of rain, 
frost, and other atmospheric agents, but that 
such is the case has been proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Nature works slowly but 
surely. From an examination of ancient vol- 
canoes in various stages of denudation, it is 
found that the rock which flows out at the 
surface as a lava, when traced downwards, 
generally becomes more and more thoroughly 
crystalline in character as it approaches its 
reservoir. If we examine a lava we shall find 
that it is by no means crystalline. Minute 
crystals may be seen enveloped in a matrix, 
and crystals which it detached from the sides of 
the “neck”? cf the volcano on its way up may 
be found in the lava, but its structure is more 
like that of glass, with various impurities 
in it, than that of a crystalline rock. The 
reason why lavas are not crystalline rocks is 
simply because they have cooled at the surface 
of the earth, and so, under very little pressure. 
If the same materials had consolidated at 
greater depths within the crust of the earth 
the superincumbent rocks would have exerted 
a much greater pressure upon them, and they 
would consequently have become more crystal- 
line. This condition of things would go on until 
the materials, being very deep-seated, would, 
on solidifying, form a thoroughly crystalline 
rock, i.e.,one having no glassy matrix what- 
ever. Granite is a good example of such a 
rock, and thus we see how it is that, having 
once been in a molten condition, it contains no 
fossils or organic remains. 

The following illustration is a microscopic 
section of a typical granite, magnified about 
twenty-five diameters. 

The white portions marked a are quartz, with 
fluid cavities and inclusions dotted over it. It 
will be observed that the dots sometimes occur 
in lines. The turbid-looking mineral }, irregu- 
larly striped, with lines running across it, is 
felspar. The mica, c, is finely striated, pre- 
senting a ragged appearance. Parts of it, 
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especially near the edges of the mineral], are 
very frequently seen as dark, almost opaque, 
patches. Any one looking at this section will 
see at once that in their endeavours to crystal- 
lise out, the different minerals have become 





interlocked with each other in such a manner 
as to present very irregular outlines, and they 
have crystallised so closely together, as to leave 
no room whatever for a matrix toform. The 
quartz is often seen wrapping round the other 
minerals. 

Seeing that the intensity and amount of heat 
and pressure, rather than chemical composition, 
so much influence the state of crystallisation of 
the minerals of rocks which were once in a 
molten state, we must not wonder that there is 
such an intimate connexion between the chemical 
composition of a rock that is crystalline and one 
that is non-crystalline. For instance, there are 
numerous examples of granitic rocks having 
precisely the same composition as lavas in their 
immediate vicinity. We need hardly remark 
that such lavas are not, as a rule, by any means 
so durable as their crystalline representa- 
tives, another instance in which structure 
greatly conduces to the durability of a stone. 
Lavas are only used locally as building mate- 
rials in this country, but at several places on the 
Continent they are very extensively employed. 

From what has been said, it appears that 
granite is the consolidated reservoir of a 
volcano; but all such reservoirs are not 
granites ; some of them are syenites, gabbros, 
&c.,—equally crystalline rocks. Neither is it 
absolutely necessary that a volcano should be 
involved in the construction of granite. The 
fact that the molten mass is of the necessary 
composition, and that it cooled under sufficient 

pressure, is quite enough for the purpose. It 
may not have had any vent to the surface at all. 

The depth at which granite may form depends 
on 4 variety of circumstances. It would only 
be when a considerable proportion of the pressure 
(which kept the mass in a liquid condition) had 
been removed that it would solidify, and as this 
removal would be very slowly effected, it follows 
that it would cool with extreme slowness. 

We know that the general directions along 
which mountain ranges run are lines of weak- 
ness in the earth’s crust, and that the ranges 
themselves have been formed by tremendous 
lateral pressure. We will not now inquire into 
the causes of this pressure, but at once state 
that, under these circumstances, the conditions 
for the formation of granite are present. 

Strata which were originally laid down in 
water have often been squeezed to such an 
enormous extent in the elevation and formation 
of mountain ranges, that they have been unable 
to withstand the pressure and consequent heat; 
so they have been melted up, and on re-con- 
solidation formed granite. Subsequent dis- 
section of the mountains in various stages, by 
atmospheric agents, shows us this, and also the 
innumerable veins springing from the granitic 
mass, filling cracks in the surrounding rock. 

As might be expected, the rocks through 
which such veins run present an altered and 
baked appearance, and the compressing forces 
have frequently been so great that thousands of 
feet of strata have been twisted, contorted, 
and inverted like so many sheets of paper 
crumpled up. 

Since the overlying rocks have been denuded 
and the granite brought nearer the surface of 
the earth, the cracks and interstices which 
existed in them have often been filled with 
secondary quartz, calcite, and other minerals. 

‘The variations in colour presented by 
different granites are due, to a great extent, 





to the predominating tint. of the felspar. Some 
Aberdeen granites are of a bluish colour when 
seen from a little distance. This, in the majority 
of cases, is due to the presence of dark mica in 
minute flakes showing up against the clear 
quartz. When iron is present, felspar would 
be different tints of red, occasionally approacli- 
ing a dull yellow colour. 

The large flesh-red felspar crystals seen in 
the granites of Galway and Shap Fell are 
shown so prominently that these stones are 
appropriately called porphyritic granites. 


Syenite. 


Respecting the rock known as syenite, we 
have only a few words to say. According to 
the majority of British authorities, its essential 
minerals are quartz, felspar, and hornblende. 
The rock, both in origin and crystalline struc- 
ture, has many of the characters of granite. 
Indeed, it is not easy to draw the line in some 
cases between the two. Much of the stone 
largely quarried for architectural purposes at 
Mount Sorel, in Leicestershire, and known as 
syenite, contains a considerable proportion of 
mica in addition to the above - mentioned 
minerals, and would, therefore, be more cor- 
rectly called hornblendic granite. We get 
syenite from Guernsey and Jersey, but as it is 
mostly used for road metal and similar pur- 
poses, it does not concern us at present. 


Porphyry. 


The rocks included under this heading vary 
greatly in chemical composition, colour, &c., 
because, as we have before stated (p. 459), it 
is from their physical characters that they are 
so-called. Quartz porphyry and its ally, elvan, 
are used principally as ornamental stones. 
They are also insome measure used in building, 
especially locally. In mineral composition they 
consist of a felsitic ground mass, in which 
orthoclase felspar and quartz are porphyritically 
developed. 

The following remarks by (Sir) H. T. de la 
Beche are of interest :—‘‘ For durable stone the 
harder elvans of Devon and Cornwall, par- 
ticularly when of good cream and other light 
colours, may be considered the best building 
materials (in those counties). . . . Occasionally 
the felspar crystals may have been decomposed 
and have been washed out, but the siliceo- 
felspathic base has remained firm, thus pre- 
serving the sharp character of the work. .... 
When, however, in an incipient state of decom- 
position, and then too frequently prized by the 
mason for his work, they cannot be trusted for 
durability, though they often have a good 
appearance. They would sometimes be mis- 
taken for fine light-coloured sandstones.’’* 

The origin of elvan is very similar to that of 
granite, being, in fact, mainly offshoots or 
veins from that rock. : 

Porphyries are principally used for causeway 
stones and road metal, and, as a rule cannot be 
raised in large blocks from the quarry. 


Slate. 


When strata originally made of clay have 
undergone great pressure, but not quite enough 
to cause them to melt, we get the conditions 
necessary for the formation of slate; for that 
useful roofing material is simply clay in another 
form. Pressure has caused a molecular re- 
arrangement of the particles which composed 
the clay. A microscopic examination would 
show that the longer axes of these particles 
have assumed a position at right angles to the 
direction of the pressure. Thus a fissility was 
produced in the mass, the fineness of which, for 
the most part, depended on the purity and 
structure of the argillaceous deposit. For in- 
stance, if the clay when originally deposited 
was not intermixed with many impurities, such 
as sand, pebbles, &c., it would assume a more 
minute “ cleavage’’ character, as it became 
highly compressed, than when those impurities 
were present. Consequently we find in slate 
quarries that beds of sand which were mingled 
with the clay have not taken on a “slaty 
cleavage,” whilst all the surrounding clays, 
free from such impurities, have. 

Large cubical yellow crystals of iron pyrites 
are sometimes found in slates. If marcasite is 
present in the pyrites, they may decay, leaving 
holes in the slate; if, however, this mineral is 
absent, the pyrites yield very slowly to weather- 
ing, and some Scottish slates may be seen which 
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have been exposed to the atmosphere f . 

turies with the pyrites still sticking on ~ 

them, as fresh as on the day they were built o 
Slates for roofing should be compact, and 

absorb but little water. 
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VARIORUM. 


Visitors to the International Exhibition of 
Industry, Science, and Art, now open at Kdin. 
burgh, will, as a matter of course, purchase the 
Official Catalogue, a copy of which hag been 
sent to us. It is a well-printed and clearly. 
arranged guide to the contents of that interest. 
ing display. So far as we have been able to 
test it we find it freer from errors than ig 
usually the case with such compilations, Quite 
as necessary as the “ Official Catalogue” to ai} 
visitors who wish to bring away with them a 
agreeable souvenir of the Old Edinburgh Streg 
(which has been designed by Mr. Sydney 
Mitchell, architect, and is a worthy rival of the 
‘‘Old London” at Kensington) will be found 
“The Book of Old Edinburgh,” by Meggr, 
John Charles Dunlop and Alison Hay Dunlop, 
containing seventy-eight illustrations, drawn by 
Mr. William Hole, A.R.8.A. The book, which 
is published under the auspices of the “(Old 
Edinburgh Committee,” contains sketches and 
pleasantly-written archeological notes of all the 
buildings represented in the street, and 
picturesque and humorous sketches, accom. 
panied by amusing anecdotes, besides. In typo. 
graphy, paper, and general get-up it is a marvel 
of cheapness, being obtainable at the same price 
as the Official Catalogue, viz., one shilling. Both 
these indispensable handbooks are printed within 
the Exhibition by Messrs. T. & A. Constable. 
Two or three books of reference which 
came to hand recently deserve mention. 
“ Whitaker’s Almanack” (London: J. Whitaker, 
Warwick-lane) in its latest edition, with supple- 
ment, contains a fund of information, carefully 
collated, arranged, and indexed, on a great variety 
of matters, and its value and usefulness are 80 
well known that we need not say more about it 
here. “The Electrician’s Directory and 
Handbook for 1886’? (London: Electrician 
Office, Salisbury-court, Fleet-street), isjexactly 
what its name states it to be. The information 
which it gives is very complete and varied, and 
an interesting part of the work is the bio 
graphical section, in which are given short 
biographies (in some cases accompanied by 
portraits) of most of the leading electricians and 
electrical engineers of the day.—— “Sell 8 
Dictionary of the World’s Press for 1886 
(London: H. Sell, 168, Fleet-street), con: 
tains a variety of interesting information 
concerning the history and development }iof 
the Press, and it exhibits some commendable 
improvements in arrangement as compared with 
last year’s edition,—improvements which make 
it much more convenient for reference. It 18a 
very usefal volume for the office or library 
table-——Handbooks of a kindred character to 
the foregoing, are “ Successful Advertising 
(published by Mr. Thomas Smith, of the Mutual 
Advertising Agency, 132, Fleet-street) and the 
“ Advertiser's Guardian,” issued by Mr. Lous 
Collins, of Wine Office-court, Fleet-street. Both 
of these hand-books contain some entertaming 
reading. From the Buaton Advertiser Offi 
we have received a well-got-up and er 
illustrated supplement forming & guide © 
that pleasant Derbyshire watering-place—— 
“The Life and Teachings of Joseph paige ll 
comprising his autobiography, with a ona 
ductory review of his labours by John ms 
(London: National Temperance — a. 
Depét, 337, Strand), contains some pear" 
particulars of the life of a well-known ; 
reformer. The late Joseph Livesey was 02 
the “Seven Men of Preston” who —_— 
what is known as the Temperance —— by 
but he was by no means “a man of 7 ‘ 
On the contrary, he was possessed ) or 

thi fifty years 2g | 
sympathies, and more than iilty Fe Moral 
periodical publication he edited (t pei 
Reformer ’’), he called attention to the oe fe 
way in which “e — —-_ . poe 
Liverpool and other towns. ) 
imaatiatie of the house-farmer and ervey? 
and asked the question ‘‘ Shall the bi ; 
woe never cease?” So that some | a yest 
gentlemen who raised the ‘ rege on wert 
or two ago at the East End of = ave 
anticipated even in the title — m 
their agitation. Mr. Pearce has 0 gill 














of the work well, and the volume 
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found to contain a great deal of suggestive | Papineau, Door Closers.—6,061, L. Groth, Roofing | A cottage and plantation, 5a. Ir. 26p., freehold .., £800 

rel ___-Mr. B. T. Batsford has in the press | Tiles. 6 to 9, Cray Cottages, freehold......... eee, ae 

— 4s Mr. Banister Fletcher’s| . ay 5.—6,082,T. Potter, Machinery for Building 16 to 20, Cray Cottages, freeho 900 
new edition of Mr. Ba ee 1 to 8, Park-place, freehold 1,34) 

“Tight and Air? in the revision of which Concrete Walls.—6,086, J. Martini, Draught-pre- ' By E.E teat 

“Taght @ 4 ad th hestiin. eantitieten an venting Appliances.—6,091, C. Sluyterman, Pre-| pin. 15 to 18. Beft Y “ —_ P 

the author has had the Mer _ ~ - venting Shocks in Water-supply Pipes.—6,099, R. a ey F eS 565 

Mr. Edward Uttermare Bullen, barrister-at-law. | Mason, jun., Valve Apparatus for Water-closets, — ; By G. Brinstzy 

_—.The Journal of the Royal Historicol and|6100, W. Macfarlane, Water-closets.—6,103, E. | Wandsworth—15, Mcrella-road. 95 years, ground- 

Archeological Association of Ireland, No. 60| Flint and W. Knowles, Hinges. rent 81, 168.........4:«: a lathe — 

London: Williams & Norgate), contains an| May 6.—6,121, J. & W. Matthews, Brickmaking | Streatham, Ellora-road—Ground-rents of 136/. a 

ted paper by Lieut.-Col. W. G. Wood- | Machinery.—6,124, G. Firth, Drain-trap.—6,142,| ,, Yet» reversion in 84 years............ 2,750 

illustrated Pp x : J. Schoffer, Holding Windows in any desired | #t#l-road—Ground-rents of 126/. 9 year, rever- 

Martin on “The Battle ground and Ancient Posit; g any sion in 84 years... 2,570 

Monuments of Northern Moytirra”’ (co. Mayo). ag: ae = ee Sees ee aaa ound-rents of 462. a year, rever- om 

remains in question are megalithic. A ie anita ? weer anh aggre pon 0 

oe paper comprises ‘“ Notes on Sligo PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. ape = — peamntived:wadinandan ~— 650 

Abbey,” by Mr. Richard Langrishe, V.P. Mr.| 19 4y2, C. & R. Marshall, Casements, Iron Win- By Messrs. Eonar.’ 

Langrishe says that a great deal has been done | dows, Sashes, &c.—15,997, E. Laporte, Ornamenta-| Battersea—1 to 7, Maysoule Cottages, 02 years, 

by the owner of the abbey,—the Hon. Evelyn | tion of Varnished Surfaces.—2,289, H. Hesketh, Br . ame vee 

Ashl ey,—by building buttresses and coping the | Mortise Lock F urniture,—4,005, C. Mumford, Se Btaene Sees 

walls, to preserve it from further dilapidation ; Guards for Circular Saws. —4,152, E. Brennan and | q, pupuieh—2i, Pe Hill, freehold <1 a 


but, he adds, “it is very desirable that it should 
be made a national monument, and placed 
under the care of the Board of Public Works, so 
that these interesting remains may be preserved 
from further destruction. The only reason, it 
ig stated, why this has not been already 
done is the dislike of the local iliterati to give 
up long-used burial-places, and to forego the 
long-established custom of digging up the 
bones of their predecessors.’’ Another inte- 
resting paper (also by Mr. Langrishe) is on 
“Trish Church Bells.” 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


406, Laying Asphalte. M. Macleod. 


A layer of limestone granite or gravel is spread 
between two layers of asphalte, whereby a hard 
asphalte of high melting-point may be laid overa 
layer of softer asphalte of a lower melting-point 
without mixing with it. To ensure a foothold for 
horses pieces of stone may be pressed into the layer 
while hot. 


425, Fireproof Staircase. W. J. Wegner. 


The stairs consist of a double set of sheet-iron 
plates, bent to the necessary form, and arranged so 
that they may enclose a space between them. The 
space may be filled with any suitable non-conducting 
material; or, preferably, air is admitted through 
an opening near the bottom and allowed to escape 
at the upper end. 


520, Smoke Test for Drains. F. Botting. 


A box is divided into two compartments, in one 
of which a fan rotates, driving air through the other, 
which is filled with some burning material. The 
smoke escapes by a grating at the bottom of the 
second compartment and passes into the drain by a 
suitable outlet made in the appliance. 


530, Scaffold Poles, &c. R. Bateman. 


This form of pole or mast is designed to prevent 

remature decay. It is bored centrally throughout 
its whole length and a wire rope inserted. The 
annulus round the rope may be filled with pitch or 
gig tg composition. Insome cases the pole is 

uilt up in sections, each section being provided 
with holes for the insertion of marlin-spikes by 
which the sections can be screwed up. 


669, Cement Tiles. P. Walker. 


The bottom of the mould is of plate glass, which 
gives the tiles when set a polished surface. The 
cement may be mixed with various colouring mat- 
ters, and by applying portions of different-coloured 
cements to the glass surface, and then filling up the 
mould with plain cement, various ornamental tiles 
may be produced. The pattern may be cut in 
leather, which is then used as a template for filling 
jn the coloured devices. 


725, Paving Bricks for Cattle-sheds, &c. J. C. 
Tebbutt. 


Pn bricks are formed with flattened knobs on 
id upper surfaces intended to afford a firm foot- 
na d,and to allow free drainage. The shape of the 
hobs and the distance between them may be varied 


htly, a d. j , 
sidos vin : ze Nace knobs are made on both 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
April 30,— 
td Latches, 5,890, J. Bates and R. Hughes. Locks 
t¥_1.—5,921, R. Magan, Sanitary Dustbi 
5927S. Strick dea, eae, Sanitary Dustbin. — 
Boor Sorin “a Steps or Ladders.—5,942, F. Stent, 


May 3.—5,965, J. Ka 
7 %—9,I00, J. ye, Preventing Knobs or 
ia getting off Spindles of Locks = Latches, — 
Hinge” ee, Ventilator.—5,970, S. Bromhead, 
5 76 A. :973, J. Grant, Tenoning Apparatus. — 
Dice x = Boult, Cement.—5,991, J. and J. Edge, 
ving Timber. &c.—5,994, G. Mancion, Pre- 
“y 4.—6,007, T. Harby, Fastening Party-wall 
wir for Fireproof Buildings, Doors, Wisdeta, ke. 
’ ~ Be Best, Gas Brackets.—6,020, R. Best, 
Lock, Lets yer or Pendants.—6,033, R. Owen, 
? » and Catch.—6,058, W. Potter and R. 





W. Williams, Raising, Lowering, and Fastening 
Window-sashes, &c.—4,356, J. Tonks, Screw-driver. 
—4,577, A. Harding, Air-extractors, &c.—4,610, 
J. Bloomfield, Buildings.—4,646, J. Danty, Metallic 
Buildings.—8,533, R. Harrison, Attaching Door- 
knobs to Spindles, —2,547, J. Sample and W. Ward, 
Securing Knobs or Handles to Lock Spindles.— 
3,218, G. Baer & C. Hasengasse, Locks and Latches, 
-—3,645, O. Lindner, Decorating Wood, &c.—4,235, 
R. Stoffert and T, Dykes, Girders and Timbers and 
Fireproof Floors.—4,331, G. Couch, Roofing and 
other Tiles.— 4,507, N. Thompson, Connecting Lead 
and other Pipes.—4,737, G. Marie, Caustic Powders 
for Removing Paint.—4,757, W. Swain, Bolt and 
Fastener for Doors, Windows, &c.—4,765, J. Kaye, 
Locks for Sliding Doors, &c.—4,824, B. Verity, 
Ventilating and Warming Buildings.—4,951, 
Chapham, Planes.—5,189, W. Benson and L. Gun- 
ning, Imparting Surface-Designsto Bricks, Tiles, &c. 
—5,228, J. Matthews, Brickmaking Machinery.— 
5,237, T. Faucett, Brickmaking Machinery.—5, 487, 
J. Pfleging, Leads for Stained Glass, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two months, 

7,552, J. Sharp, Window-sash Fastenings. —7,806, 
J. Fliegel and E, Puttmann, Enamelled Roofing- 
Sheets.—7,995, H. Wakefield and A. Thomas, Locks 
or Latches. — 8,006, C. Blathwayt, Latch.—8,508, R. 
Stanley, Machinery for Pressing and Moulding 
Bricks, Tiles, &c.—8,662, T. Weller, Closet Pans 
and Seats.—8,041, T. Morris, Apparatus for 
Registering the Time of Attendance of Workmen, 
&c.—9,021, J. Spence, Roofs.—10,755, J. Russell, 
ag inaaaaer sates J. Calef, Shovels, Spades, 

C. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 

ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 

May 3. 

By Szpewicr, Son, & WEALL, 
Pinner—The residence, ‘*‘ Maytield Cottage,’’ and 
i Rh aie II, ctrncncncensndscceinnscnsescecensens £2,400 
Hammersmith—1 and 2, Edwin Cottages, freehold. 315 

By A. Savitt & Son, 
Harlow, High-street—Copyhold house and shop ... 
A freehold enclosure of lund, 6a. Cr. 30p. ......... 
By J. McLacutan & Son. 

Clapham—51 and 52, Pesrk-crescent, 64 years, 





1,520 
1,470 











ground-rent 61, 68. ......00 485 
By Westow & Son. 
Brixton—46, St, James’s-rcad, 37 years, ground- 
rent 6l........ soceccooese ae 
By Brarp & Son. 
Bayswater—14, St. Luke’s-road, 70 years, ground- 
Bent 1B. ccccccceccee: covcoeees covcccceccoccee §6—- OLO 
5, Kildare-terrace, 65 years, gronnd-rent 72, ..... » 840 
May 4, 
By Lewis & Bapcocx. 
Trevor-equare—1, Charles-street, 32 years, ground- 
FONE BL, GO. ...ccccccccccccccvccrccccccsocecs verses 630 





By Broap, PritcHarp, & WILTSHIRE. 
Marylebone—12, Circus-street, freehold ... 640 
Oxford-street—10, Orchard-street, 45 years, ground. 

ground-rent 15/, ... ee 3,000 
By Furige & FULuer. 








3,810 
2,250 
1,370 











City—113, Shoe-lane, freehold...... sensedeg 
129, Fleet-street, 20 years, ground-rent 40/., and 
114, 115, and 116, Shoe-lane, freehold ........... ‘ 
130, Fleet-street, 20 years, ground-rent 60/.......... 
Leicester-square—4, Leicester-square, freehold....., 
Hughenden—Freehold rent charge of 22. 15s, 6d. ... 37 
Barking—Little Heath Farm, 72a. 2r. (p., freehold 
Barking Side—An enclosure of freehold land, 
5a. 3r. 20p. - cocccce «60 
By Cuitnnock, Gatswortuy, & Co, 

Hants, near Crookham—A freehold cottage .....,... 150 
By Guasigr & Sons. 
Paddington—Ground-rent of 21/., term 66 years ... 360 

Ground-rent of 28/., term 66 years..........csceceseees 510 
Haverstock Hill—Ground-rents of 90/., term 77 








2,030 
2,840 
300 





East Dulwich—Ground-rente of 152/., term 84,years 
Ground-rents of 25/., term 864 years.........+. oceccee 
May 5. 
By Baxter, Payne, & Lerpzr. 
St. Mary Cray—Two enclosures of freehold land, 
l4a. Sr. 22 . eeseeerrrece eteetesageee eeeeee 3,210 











By Bean, Burnett, & Co. 

East Moulsey—Vine-road—The freehold house 
called ** Randolph ”’................+. al sessevenseee «| 
Rotherhithe—96, Rotherhithe-street, copyhold...... 480 

25, Church-street, freehold ° 
12, 14, and 16, Jacob-street, freehold . 850 
Commercial-road—51 and 65, Heath-street, freehold 350 

By W. A. BuakEMORE, 

Paddington—2 aad 8, Charles Mews, 52 years, 

















ES , - 1,066 
Tooting, Hereward-road—Five plots of freehold 

land ...... wane San 
Pimlico—13, Cornwall-street, 47 years, ground- 


rent 92. ‘ : ead 640 
73, Lillington-street, 43 years, ground-rent 51,58, 470 
Euston-road—83, Chalton-street, 40 years, ground. 



































WOME BEB.. cocccccecrccocceccsens —s wee §«=6: 5 
Turnham Green—43, 46, and 47, Windmill-road, 
85 years, ground-rent 102, 10s. . 265 
By Newson & Harpina. 
Islington — 42 and 43, Gibson-square, 41 years, 
OE ee ccccccce 1,190 
Barnsbury—5 and 6, Boxworth-grove, 50 years, 
ground-rent 162, ccc ccccee 0 
Hoxton—19 to 22, Great James-street, 7 years, 
ground-rent 10/, 16s, ... , ° 300 
Camden Town—39 to 53, Queen-street, 33 years, no 
ground-rent : , 815 
4 to 8, King-street, 33 years, ground-rent 60/........ 18) 
36, 37, 57, 66, College-place, 3 years, 
BvVOuRE-TOME OGE. 1BS,... cocccoccccccceccosccoceccessecceces . 176 
Islington—10, 40, and 41, Upper Park-street, 23 
years, ground-rent ee iememniais Gee 
Holloway —144, Junction-road, 65 years, ground- 
| see «=6.-:« 85 
May 7. 

By Norton, Trist, Watney, & Co, 
Holborn—76, Leather-lane, freehold san ae 
By Baxzr & Sons. 

Thames Ditton—The residence, ‘* Greenwood 
Lodge,” and 103 acres, freehold seseee 4,350 

By Hszeine, Son, & Daw. 

Brixton Hill—Range of stabling, 57 years, ground- 

rent 1002... —_ . 1,500 
By F. Wzst. 

Uxbridge-road—47, Frithville-gardens, 89 years, 

ground-rent 8/. 8s, ... ° » 400 











MEETINGS. 
SarurDay, May 15. 


Artists’ General Benevolent Institutton,—Anniversary 
Dinner, Freemasons’ Tavern. 6 p.m. 

Society of Arte (Special Lecture).—Professor George 
Forbes, M.A., on *‘Electricity,”—V. 3 p.m. 

St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society.—Visit to Hatfield, 
Train from King’s-cross at 2°45, p.m. 


Monpay, May 17. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. Alexander 
Graham on ‘‘ Remains of the Roman Occupation of North 
Africa, with special reference to Tunisia,’’ 8 a. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—The President (Mr. E. [’Anson) 
on ** Recent Municipal Works in Rome.’’ 8 p.m, 

Inventors’ Institute,—8 p.m, 

Victoria Institute.—8 p.m. , ; 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Special Meeting to 
consider Alteration of Rules, 


Turspay, May 18, ° 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. William W. Hulse 
on ** Modern Machine-Tools and Workshop Appliances for 
the Treatment of Heavy Forgings and 1 8 7. 

Society of Arts (Special Lecture).—Mr, Ernest Hart 
on ‘‘ Japanese Art Work.”—III. 8 p.m. 

Statistical Society—Mr. Charles Booth on ‘* Occupa- 
tions of the People of the United Kingdom, 1801-1881,” 
7°45 p.m, 

Werpwuspay, May 19. 

British Archeological Association.—(1) Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch, F.8.A., on ** The Sculptured Slabs in Chichester 
Cathedral.’’ (2) Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.8.A., on 
‘““The Prehistoric Ship discovered at Brigg.” (3) Mr. 
Richard Hewlett on ‘“‘The Asserted Destruction of 
Ancient MSS.” 8 p.m. ‘ ‘ 

British Museum (Archaic Room).—Miss J. E, Harrison 
on ‘The Topography and Monuments of Modern Athens,” 
—II, 11°45 a.m. 

Society of Arts.—Professor Leonard Waldo on‘* Watch- 
making by Machinery.’ 8 p.m. 

Royal Meteorological Society.—Four papers to be read, 


7 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting. 8°30 p.m. 

Tuvurspay, May 20. 

Builders’ Benevolent Institution.—Election of Three 
Pensivners, Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s. 2to 4 p.m, 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., on “ The Meissoniers in Hert- 
ford House.” 8p.m, 

Society 9 _ ot ptt em - 

St. Paul’s Ecclesiologica y.—Ss .™, 

Dundee Institute of Architecture. —Adioten by Mr, G, 
Washington Rrowne. 7 p.m. 
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Frmay, May 21, 
Architectural Association.—Mr, R. L. Cox on ** Books.”’ 
7°30 p.m. 
vwetiy College.—Professor C. T, Newton, C.B., on 
** Greek Inscriptions.”—III. 4p.m., ; 
British Museum (Archaic Room).—Miss J, E. Harrison 
on “*The Technique of Greek Vases.”"—II. 11°45 a.m, 
Saturday, May 22, 
Architectural Association.—Visit to the National Agri- 
cultural Hall, Kensington. 3 p.m. 


P 
Society of Arts een Lecture).—Professor George 
Forbes, M.A,. on “‘ Electricity.’—VI. 3p.m. 








aiscellanen. 


County Surveyors’ Society.—The annual 
meeting was held at the Holborn Restaurant, 
on Tuesday afternoon last, Mr. C. H. Howell, 
County Surveyor, Surrey, in the chair. The 
members were engaged for a considerable time 
discussing the proposed by-laws for regulating 
the business of the society, as drawn up by the 
honorary secretary, Mr.T. H.B. Heslop. These 
were agreed to, and ordered to be printed and 
circulated amongst the members. The honorary 
secretary was requested to obtain certain par- 
ticulars as to the duties, &c., of county sur- 
veyors in England and Wales, the cost of main 
roads, bridges, county buildings, &c., and to 
prepare a tabulated statement for the use of 
members of the Society. A general discussion, 
which was of a very interesting character, took 
place as to the scope aud working of the Society. 
The members dined together in the evening, 
the Vice-President, Mr. F. H. Pownall, Middle- 
sex, being chairman, in the unavoidable absence 
of the President. 

Unemployed Fund.—At a meeting last 
week of the Committee of the London District 
Government Building Employés Unemployed 
Fund, a matter relative to the balance in 
hand was taken into consideration. The 
accounts show that the total amount received 
from the six weeks’ subscription amounted 
to 1681.°; of this‘amount the Government con- 
tractors, Messrs. Perry & Co., generously con- 
tributed 601. Consideration had been given to 
135 applications, of which only ten were dis- 
qualified from participating from the fund. 
The total number of cases relieved after full 
investigation was ninety-eight first, twenty-two 
second, four third, and one fourth application, 
the third and fourth being in extreme distress, 
and very deserving cases, each applicant 
receiving 1/1. The expenses incurred in the 
management and distribution of the fund over 
a period of nine weeks amounted to 3s. 84d., 
leaving a balance in hand of 43l., which was 
unanimously ordered to be invested in the Post- 
office Savings Bank, in the names of the three 
officers of the fund as trustees, which will form 
a nucleus for a like purpose should the necessity 
arrive in the ensuing winter. 

Kingsbury.—The proposed restoration and 
additions which will be carried out at Kings- 
bury Church, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Newman & Newman, 
in conformity with the views of Mr. Ewan 
Christian, the architect to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, will consist of a thorough resto- 
ration upon the most conservative principles 
of the church, as it now stands. The present 
modern gallery will be removed; the ancient 
arch on the south side of the church, which has 
for many years been bricked up, will be opened 
out, and an open-timber porch erected to corre- 
spond in all respects with the original, of which 
engravings have been found. Upon the north 
side, it is proposed to erect a vestry and organ- 
chamber, under which will be placed the heat- 
ing apparatus. The seating, which is unfit for 
re-use, will be removed, and replaced with new; 
and it is hoped that the funds will permit of the 
erection of a rood-screen, which appears to have 
formerly existed, and which no doubt formed 
a great feature. 

An Australian Railway Viaduct.—The 
Werribee Viaduct, which has just been com- 
pleted in the colony of Victoria, is the longest 
work of the kind in Australia. The structure 
consists of lattice-girder work. It is 1,230 ft. 
in length, and runs to a height of 125 ft. above 
the level of the Werribee river. The viaduct 
has fifteen spans each of 60 ft., and thirteen 
spans each of 30 ft. The total cost of the 
bridge was 120,0001. On completion the struc- 
ture was submitted to a severe test, which it 
stood with perfect success. 

Appointment.—By a unanimous vote, the 
appointment of Clerk of Works to the Chapels 
and Mortuary of the new Cemetery at Edmon- 


ton has fallen on Mr. Thos. Peto Ward, of 
Hornsey. 





Rebuilding ofthe “Horns” Tavern and 
Assembly Rooms, Kennington.—That well- 
known hostelry, the ‘‘ Horns” Tavern, Kenning- 
ton, and the Assembly Rooms adjoining, are 
about to be rebuilt. The new structure will 
have commanding frontages towards Kenning- 
ton-road and Kennington Park-road. The 
assembly-room portion of the premises as re- 
built will form a principal feature in the build- 
ing. On the level of the first-floor, in the rear 
of the tavern, with its frontage to Kennington- 
road, will be the large and chief assembly-room, 
an apartment 76 ft.in length, and 40 ft. in 
width, containing a floor area of about 3,000 
ft. At the northern end there will be a stage, 
whilst at the opposite end there will be a 
gallery. In connexion with the hall, and on the 
same level, there will be two supper-rooms, a 
waiting-room, and lavatories. Under the large 
hall, on the ground-floor, there will be a minor 
hall, with a public room for use in connexion 
with the tavern. It is calculated that the 
large assembly room will seat an audience of 
about 1,000 persons. Messrs. Crickmay & Son 
are the architects. 


Staircase Construction.—At the meeting 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works on the 
7th inst., consideration was given to the subject 
of the disagreement between Mr. H. Jarvis, 
District Surveyor, and Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, 
relative to the construction of staircases at 
Alleyn’s Boys’ School, Dulwich. The Superin- 
tending Architect presented a report, showing 
that the staircases in question are 3 ft. 9 in. 
wide, and of solid oak. A representative of 
Messrs. Oliver & Leeson stated that the stairs, 
being of solid oak, were as safe as though they 
were of stone, and reminded the Board that the 
matter was within their discretion by the 30th 
section of the Act. Mr. Jarvis, the District 
Surveyor, said he had objected to the wooden 
stairs on the ground that the 22nd section of 
the Act required that they should be of, some 
non-combustible material. On the motion of 
Mr. Selway, the Board decided the point in 
dispute in favour of Messrs. Oliver & Leeson. 
We think the Board has decided wisely. 


The Fireman’s Exhibition.—The account 
which we gave last week of this exhibition did 
not pretend to be exhaustive; it was only in- 
tended to give some idea of the nature of the 
exhibition, and consequently we only mentioned 
a few typical exhibits. Among others which 
we might have noticed then had time and space 
allowed were Cullen’s patent nozzles for fire- 
hose; Feist’s swing-joint for hydrants; and 
the “Phoenix Automatic Electric Fire Ex- 
tinguisher and Fire Alarm,” exhibited by 
Messrs. Thompson & Ritchie, and shown in 
action above the seal-tank between the hours 
of two and six p.m. The exhibition closes this 
(Saturday) evening. 

Portable Fountains.—An apparatus has 
recently been constructed by Messrs. Merry- 
weather & Sons for exhibition at Lisbon on the 
occasion of the wedding of the Crown Prince of 
Portugal. It consists of a complete set of 
portable fountains, the water being supplied by 
two steam fire-engines, and the jets will be 
illuminated at night by powerful electric lights 
placed underneath, the effect being similar to 
that which was to be seen at the Inventions 
Exhibition last year. The lighting part of the 
arrangement is undertaken by Messrs. Siemens 
Bros. & Co. The fountains will be fixed in a 
barge moored in the Tagus, the engines being 
placed in another boat. 

Church Clocks.—A large clock has just 
been erected upon Blyth Church Tower, Notts. 
It shows time upon one dial, 6 ft. across, strikes 
the hours and chimes the quarters. It is fitted 
with all the latest improvements brought out 
by the makers, Messrs. John Smith & Sons, of 
Derby. The same firm have also just completed 
a large church clock at Dinton, Wiltshire, which 
shows time on a skeleton dial 5 ft. across, and 
strikes the hours on a ton bell. 


The New Theatre at Derby was burned 
down last week. Two lives were lost. 
coroner’s jury found that the fire arose from 
a portion of the raw edge or shred of cloth 
accidentally catching fire at the gas battens. 
The theatre was only first opened a few weeks 


ago. 

A New Cathedral at Ballarat.—At the 
celebrated gold-mining centre of Ballarat, in 
the colony of Victoria, it has been decided to 
erect a cathedral for the Anglican Church. 


The estimated cost of the body of the building, 


exclusive of tower and steeple, is 35,0001. 


The Linseed 





St. James’s Church, by Messrs. Ear 
Hobbs, of London and Manchester. 
stone, marble, and alabaster, in five dj 
with crocketted and gabled canopies, su 


it further among themselves. 


ee 
A Reredos at Stonehaven, N.B.—, | 
and elaborate reredos has just been erected in 


P, Son, & 
Tt ig of 
Visions, 


by marble columns, enclosing statues <a 


alabaster,—that of Our Lord occupies the 
centre, and in the side niches are the figures of 
St. Peter, St. John, St. Andrew, and St. Jamog. 
The work was designed by Mr. Sidney Gambier 
Parry, architect, London, and was executed 
under his personal superintendence. 

Robinson’s Cement.—In reference to the 
comments made on this patent by some corre. 
spondent, Messrs. Joseph Robinson & Co. write 
to us to repeat emphatically that their cement 
is a new material not before made, and intended 
to supply the place of common lime plastering, 
where something better than that is required, 
at a lower price than has been charged for other 
substitutes previously used. We must leave the 
manufacturers and patentees concerned to getile 















































TIMBER, 
Greenheart, B.G. . sees tON 
Deets, TF. ccvcssces load 
Sequoia, U.S foot cube 
Ash, Canada ....load 
OS a 

. caalinaden 

Fir, Dantsic, &e. ‘eovee 

Oak 9 coccee 

Canada 

Pine, Canada red 

- yellow seeune 

Lath, Dantsic ......... fathom 

St. Petersburg . 

Wainscot, a enoqqnecennnnenessesaned log 

Odessa, CrOWN ......ce00e 


Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist...std. 100 
»  &th and 3rd : 


Riga a 
St. Petersburg, Ist yellow 


ry} DG 55 


39 
Swedish 
White Sea .. oe 
Canada, Pine ist . 

os a genes 

- Srd, &c. 
oo «Spruce Ist ........000 sevces 
. Srd and 2nd ..... : 
New Brunswick, ae see 
Oe yee 
Flooring Boards, sq. 1 in.—Pre- 
pared, first , 

Second soscnceee ° 
Other qualities socncesecocoeceoes 
Cedar, Cab6...cccccoccccceccscescccces foot 
Honduras, &c. ecccceee 

Australian 

Mahogany, Cuba .........+4. 
8t. Domingo, cargo average 
Mexican - 
Tobasco om 
Honduras a : ces 
Maple, Bird’s-cye ......ccccesscsssssceees 
Rose, Rio - ‘ 





















































Bahia...... 
Box, Turkey : 
Satin, St. Domingo 

Porto Rico 
Walnut, Italian 


METALS. 


Inon—Pig in Scotland .,..... ton 
Bar, Welsh, in London.,,....... coceee 
99 »» in Wales re 
»» Staffordshire, London ...... 
Sheets, single, in London........ coee 
Hoops 99 «toe nceeee oe 
Nail-rods 99s eeevcecene oe 
CorrER— 
British, cake and ingot .....000. 
Best selected 
Sheets, strong 
- India .... 
Australian 
Chili, bars ..... sencese 
YELLOW METAL a . lb, 
Leap—Pig, Spanish ..........secseceeee ° 
English, common brands........+00 
Sheet, English 
SPELTER— 
Silesian, special .. 
Ordinary brands 
Tin— 
Banca ,.. 
Billiton 
Straits ....... 
Australian 
English ingots.....c.ccccscscsceseeseeee ° 


Zinc— 
English sheet ........ss000 imi. 



























































Cocoanut, Cochin 
Ceylon ..... 
Copra. eas 
Palm, Lagos ...... 
Palm-nut Kernel .. 
Rapeseed, English pale........ svccceces ° 

99 «= CDFOWD. a. 
Cottonseed, refined ws... ccccceeceereres ‘ 
Tallow and Oleine.... 
Lubricating, U.S. ....... 
Refined 


























TURPENTINE— 
Ameri in casks 





£. 8. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS: 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 


















































































































































COMPETITIONS. 
nes ° 
f Work By whom required Premium Designs to be P. 
Nature 0 . y q ° . delivered, |**S* 
aaa . 

‘ rial Hosptl. Newcastle-on-Tyne} The Committee...... 507., 307.. and 202,...| Not stated | ii. 
Hn ing Met Church, Peterborough a | Not stated ............ do. ii, 
 — 

CONTHACTS. 
ee ETE 
Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom required, Ar ae te oe, & | ay = mello Page. 
a 
inti OTKS ....0 War Department......... Official , May 18th | ii, 
es as heen 0. “do. May 19th ii. 
York Paving ..... ‘ ‘ coe tomerereoecceces Mile End Vestry eseeneees J. M. Knight........ euasece oO. xvlil, 
Iron and Corrugeted Zine Roofing .......0000.] Midland Railway Co....| A. A, Langley ............ May 20th | ii. 
Painting, GIT BP Be ERE Ras a ba aay ne Official do, ii, 
jon Of Betts-street ....cccccscccesessees| OL. Goeorge-in-the-Kas 
Paving portio i rate do. do. xviii. 
Mineral Water Reservoirs .....s00seseerseee covers: Harrogate Corporation | E, W. Harry........... ocee do. XXxvii. 
Wood Blocks for Street Paving ... . | Ipswich Sanitary Auth, | E, Buckham............... do. xviii. 
Sewerage Works ......++ es - enetiuin’ Devizes Corporation......| J. H. Kidd May 21st xXvii. 
Works, Repairs, and Building Materials ...... War Department ........ Official ccccccccsccccccccccs | Bay 24th | ii. 
Taking down and Re-building Cemetery Wall | Paddington Burial Brd. do. 0. xviii 
Erection of Church of St. Luke’s, Bromley ...| The Committee............ a Corderoy, & a ie 
ae 0. ii, 
Sewering, Paving, &c., of Roads ........ seseseeee-| Hornsey Local Board... | T. De Courcy Meade ... do, xviii. 
Sewerage Works and Road-making....... sreoeee.| SQndS End Est, Owners | Official .. cia atiineea do, ii. 
Tar Paving WOTKS.......ccccccsscererorereecccceeceres: Willesden Local Board | O. Claude Robson .,..... 0. WViii. 
Tron Pipe Laying ....++-++++ Tottenham Local Board |— De Pape ........ cocceeee| May 25th | ii, 
Hot-Water Supply Apparatus ..........cccceeeeees Met. Asylums Board ... | A. & C, Harston ......... May 26th | ii, 
York Stone ..... Ye ..| Vestry of St. James’s, 
Westminster ......... Official .....c.006 evccccceces do, XViii. 
Cast-Iron Water Mains ....cccccccsssccsscossesseeee.| Hastings R.S,A. ......... Jeffery & Skiller ......... do. ‘i 
Shops, Dwelling Houses, &c., Canterbury......) _ssesesen-ees J. G. Hall ... woe} May 27th | xviii. 
Erection of Building seeesecsececceves Seesee- Kensington Parish ...... A. & C. Harston do. XViii. 
New Church, near Norwich ........cccccsssceseces-| «= cnr veeeeeeee Ewan Christian......... | May 29th | xxvii 
Painting and Repairing Ships ..........ssseeees Met, Asylums Board ...| J. W. Pegys ..........cc00 0. ii. 
Sewage Works ......... concen seveeeeee| Bury St. Edmnds L.S.A | W. T. E. Fosbery ...... May 3let | xviii 
Sewage Extension Works .......s0.ss00 Tottenham Local Board | — De Pape ............... do. ii. 
Repairing Roads.......ccccscereecseeseres scvccesccese ....| Cheshunt Local Board | T. Bennett June lst XViii 
Sewage Tanks, &c....... , Devizes U.8.A............. J. H. Kidd do, XXxvii 
Infectious Diseases Hospital...... ssecessceeseses.| Widnes Local Board ... | — Higginson............... 0. ii. 
New Board and Relief Offices, &c. ..........000.. West Bromwich Union | W. Henman June 2nd | xviii. 
Bewerage Works .........sesceereeeeres sccceces sseeeee.| Ot. Luke’s Vestry ...... Oficial ... see June 9th | ii. 
Erection of School.........+0 covcsaseccee Wanstead School Board Bressey & Liddon 
Walters June l0th | xxvii, 
Granite Carriageways, Footways, and Sewers | Met. Board of Works | Official ... June lith | ii, 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary. a Page. 
Road Surveyor ... soctetned Tottenham Local Board 2902. May 18th | xvi. 























—_—_——_— 











TENDERS. 


ABERGAVENNY.—For the erection of a detached 
Villaresidence on the Western-road. Mr. Edwin Foster, 








architect :— 
Jones & Cu., Gloucester ,., ... £625 0 0 
T, Foster, Abergavenny..........c000 508 0 0 
A. E, Saunders, Abergavenny..........+ 465 0 0 
Price & Davies, Abergavenny ............ 427 10 0O 
E, Sheen, Abergavenny (accepted) ... 400 0 





ABERGAVENNY.-—For the erection of a semi-detached 
residence on the Western-road, Mr. Edwin Foster, 














architeet :— 

Jones & Co., Gloucester ... £745 0 0 
A. E, Saunders, Abergavenny..........+. 586 0 0 
T, Foster, Abergavenny............s0++-000 580 0 0 
Price & Davies, Abergavenny .,....... .. 576 0 0 
E. Stephens, Abergavenny ............0+ 550 0 0 

» Watkins 543 0 O 

BATTERSEA.—For the construction of a cast-iron 


ridge across the River Thames at Battersea, together 
+ the formation of the requisite approach roads 
—— and the execution of other works in connexion 
: erewith, for the Metropolitan Board of Works. Sir 
oseph Bazalgette, engineer :— 






































ht TD soseee £192,311 0 O 
Easton & Gibb ........cccccscsescssoceees 178,7€7 0 O 
Pethick Bros,.... 174,211 0 O 
nae aie ecccecccccee 167,604 18 9 
ackson ....., 159,700 0 0 
Lucas & Aird,..... sit 162,500 0 O 
Martin Wells & Co. teenie 156,000 0 0 
ttn 151,740 0 0 
Kirk & Randall......... 149,760 0 0 
Webster ......... , 148,399 0 0 
J.Mowlem & Co... sesesee 146,000 0 O 
Whittaker Heetecoes oa 144, 0 0 
soe. Vernon & Co......ccccsssoseesesss 143,113 0 0 
Seana & Wallington .........s0006. 143,000 0 O 
Perry & CO. ese 158,00 0 0 
gn eee 180,000 0 O 








—_—_—_—,_ 


BATTERSEA For w 
— orks to Battersea Chapel, York- 
toad, Battersea. Mr. H. Branch, architest — — 





























Lent ‘titteeeees Sinsecsaniedesdhnaints £298 0 0 
? — Ceteseves PORecececcceses 290 10 0 
£ ieee 265 0 

Richens & REE Se te ey. ., 248 0 0 
olloway Bros,..... sce 2350 0 

Be OW, cccssnicenctocscerdccserereceee N20 

me I oe 171 0 O 
oR. Turtle ......:..... FE 29 136 5 O 


BA . 
York-reee SEA.—For repairs, &c., to the Prince’s Head, 
MH T ty attersea, for Messrs. Sanson & Ewington., 
Godden ewton, architect, Queen Aune’s Gate :— 
Lamble alee eee Peesescees £235 0 0 


Burne, pegs 167 0 0 
arman & Sons ( 159 0 0 


accepted) fect 








BATTERSEA.—For the erection of a music-hall or 
theatre of varieties, and shop premises, &c., adjoining to 
the Royal Standard public-house, York-road, Battersea, 
for Mr. George Washington Moore, exclusive of decora- 
tions, fittings, and gas arrangements in the hall and shop 
front. Mr. J. W. Brooker, architect, Railway Approach, 
London Bridge :— 

G, A. Young (accepted) ... £4,009 0 0 








BETHNAL GREEN.—For building two houses, Derby- 
shire-street, and stable, &c., Thomas-passage, Bethnal 
Green-road, for Mr. H. Borton. Messrs. Thomas & 
William Stone, architects, Great Winchester-street :— 














BED Ey GED ictzidstscersnctenecenie £1,227 0 0 
Beale ces eee a eccccee 1,98 0 O 
BED cebuavicoine ea . 987 0 0 
Peppiatt ...... ain . 899 0 0 
Cae . 88 0 0 
Forrest ....cs00 catiittaiin . 885 0 0 








BOLSOVER (Derbyshire) .—For the erection of a hotel 

















in the Market-place, for Mr. T. P. Wood, Messrs, Rollin- 

son & Son, architects, Chesterfield :— 
Frisby ......... £1,111 0 0 
Marsden soumvennnet esooseee 106018 O 
Fisher Bros, ...... ' cccoccee §©=—6 900 100 0 
Forrest......00 sapebe 987 0 0 
Langley ........000 975 0 O 
Chadwick & Co. (accepted) ........... 980 0 0 





BRIXTON.—For new warehouse, and alterations and 
additions to house and shop, Brixton-road, for Mr. Syer. 
Mr, Charles V. Hunter, architect, Wardrobe Chambers, 
Doctors’ Commons :— 





























(REE err renerre nen £960 0 0 
GEE adel cscobistdbnccscteetibccecen dtiiinanes 744 7 O 
TD -ditidh ceuadaietnenssngntiitineacccetaiinianl 728 0 0 
pO ae 698 0 0 
) (See ° 696 0 0 
REECE area - 695 0 O 
Downs ...... mune “ae oe © 
Te iii aliiniahinaininiena cialis 650 0 O 
Fred, Higgs .......0 638 0 0 
ES Bs BE ccccdutmencncstitincate 625 0 0 

[ Architect’s estimate...... £640. | 





EASTBOURNE,.—For laying curb channel and paving 
to footpaths, and metalling roads, on the Ocklynge 
Building Estate, for Mr. Edward Hurst. Mr. George 
Fuller, surveyor to the estate, Quantities by the sur- 
vey or :— 





J. Longley, Crawley ... , £1,775 0 0 
G. Hartfield, Eastbourne ........ ececece 1,050 0 O 
T. Harrison, Brighton...............c00-+« 1,037 0 0 
T. Hayward, Eastbourne (accepted). 78311 4 





ENFIELD.—For alterations and repairs at the old 
workhouse schools, Enfield, for the Edmonton Board of 








Guardians. Mr, T>E. Knightley, architect :— 
Linzell. : sonnsnncesnetnns Aee..2...8 
EE caccncapasnececcsconceneees 8'4 0 0 
Brooks & Meader, Enfield* ........ ~aw «=o O°. 





EXNING (near Newmarket).—For building new 
stables, &c., at Exning, near Newmarket, for Mr, 
Matthew Dawson, Mr. John Flatman, architect, New- 








market :— 
Blyth & Hunt ............ ne ese £578 10 0 
Simpson, Son & Smith ..... sneeaiine «ws. 500 0 O 
Wilkes Bros...........cecccss. ; 420 0 0 
Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge*............ 378 0 0 


* Accepted, 





HOLLOWAY.—For the erection of three shops in 
Upper Holloway-road, for Mr. W. H. Chapman. Mr. 
4 , a Brooker, architect, Railway Approach, London 

ridge :— 

















urman & Sons. £2,377 0 O 
W. Downs 2,339 0 0 
III unccocnnccnncocees 2,148 0 O 
W. & F. Croaker 2,127 0 0 
R. G. Battley............ 2,047 0 0 
J. Beale (accepted) ... 1,892 0 0 








KENSINGTON.—For the completion of the fabric of 
the Church of St. Cuthbert, Pbilbeach Gardens, Ken- 























sington, Mr, H, Roumieu Gough, architect :— 
Brown, Son, & Blomfield .. £9,140 0 0 
Goddard & Sons ... selalianted .. 8,954 0 0 
Bull, Sons, & Co. (Limited) ............ 8,497 0 O 
Chamberlen Bros...... , . 8,439 0 0 
T. Wontner Smith & Son 8,347 0 0 
Shillitoe & Son ......... wesescctvede” “Wy 0 0 
Chappell ,...... oust cibiaiinaipiasaiaiceiiaiaeaae 8,245 0 9 
Shaw 8,093 0 0 
Nash... * . 7,990 0 0 
Belham & Co, (accepted) ..... cccccccsce F000 10 & 





LEE (Blackheath).—For various works in altering 
seven private houses (situate in the High-street) into 
shops, for Mr, 8. Jobbins, Mr, A. Smith, surveyor :— 








Stringer ...... £1,215 0 0 
BIRT canccccopquecosengncents 1,200 0 90 
Harvey... eccceecbes 1,120 0 0 











LON DON.—For alterations, repairs, and bar fittings at 

















the Carpenters’ Arms public-house, King’s Cross- , for 
Messrs. Bacon Bros. Mr. Charles Young, architect, 
Rochester. Quantities supplied :— 

Mattock Bros, .... .. £839 0 0 

Jackson & Todd  ........seeeee: 819 0 0 

Bis TRRDUREE dcccocccrcseseccocscccenccsssccevsceses 795 0 O 

J. O. Richardson ow 758 0 0 

Turtle & Appleton .......... vous 8690 0 O 

J. Higgs, Dorset-square (accepted) ... 593 0 0 


[Architect’s estimate...... £650, ] 





LONDON .—For rebuilding No. 25, Clare-street, Strand, 
for Mr. J. R. Church. Messrs. Bray & Webb, architects, 
Quantities by Mr. R. Fabian Russell :— 

















Colls & Sons ............ - £1,195 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham .,..... 1,170 0 0 
eee 1,135 0 0 
DEROOP. cocccocecicccnccoccsocboodieces 1,118 0 0 
Toms 1,017 0 0 





LONDON.—For repairs: to No. 43, Frith-street, for 
M. Ludovic Noel. Mr. J. William Stevens, architect and 
surveyor, New Bridge-street, E.C. :— 











T. NichOleoD ...cccccccccserccdeccces £297 0 0! 
B.. WRiRO BS CO..ccccccceeccce 239 0 0 
R. Lamprell (accepted) 157 O 0! 





LONDON.—For alterations to the Victoria Hotel, 
King’s Cross, for Mr. W. A. Baker. Mr. Arthur W. 
Saville, architect. Quantities supplied :— 



































G. H. & A. Bywaters .......s.secseees wees £1,278 0 O 
Williams & Sons ......... ecee ‘ ,187 0 0 
(gn 1,045 0 O 
J ADley cecccccccccccccccccccscccccococes neuer Bie 
BD CGE ccccccccccscccessscecggcencccqsapcanes . 1,019 0 0 
WANOP. ccccoccecesccccccccccccsccccscocccccccce . 93 0 0 
We. Oldrey ....ccccccsccerccessscesccccccees in ‘aa = = 
BD. Bs Tm Osssss: cccccscccicce scansoqeegede . 97700 
Ward & Lamble............ - 95 0 O 
Spencer & Co, (accepted) ........eeeeee . 9000 
Peuterer’s Work. 
Davidson : enteeias’- aaa . oe 
Watts & C0. ccccccccccccseccccccccccccceccsce 296 14 6 
Helling...... . 295 0 0 
Heath . 27910 0 
FE, WEGRO caceccecctsoscecccccsvetccccesveses ~~ ees 





LONDON.—For the erection of billiard-room, &c., as 
an addition to No. 12, St. John’s Park, Blackheath, for 
Mr. W. Pantin, Mr. Joseph B. Wall, architect, Wal- 
brook :— 














H. L. Holloway .......... £242 0 0 
Kennard Bros, ..ccsccccssscesseeceene 417 0 O 
M, Redman ..... saccdsedesdctocccesbotodnctect . 898 0 O 
Congdon Bros, .....s0+ . 388 0 0 
Syme & Duncan ............seeees . 363° 0 0 
T, D, Leuz, Deptford (accepted) ..... - 3889 0 O 





LONDON.—For the rebuilding of Nos. 3 and 4, 
Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. Mr. Edward Street, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. Charles Poland :— 








TED... ns nseusensesreesesenmemeunns £3,720 0 O 
Colls & Son.......... soccescecoconeanebeseee a FC 00 
By waters...coccscccsscsccses acbeceedilecgeeced 3,688 0 0 
W, Larter ........ccccccccceoes 3,575 0 O 
W. DOWDS .nccccccssesccccerecsccceces decokt ame 8 © 
Higes & Hill...... 3,469 0 O 
B. E. Nightingale (accepted) ......... 3,449 0 O 





LONDON.—For new premises, Warwick-lane, 


City. 
Mr, Geo. Pearson, Warnford-court, architect :— 


G. S. Williams & Son........cccccceecsees £3,443 0 0 
G. S. Pritchard & Son.....cccccccccccccces 3,129 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham oese...eeereee 2,973 0 0 





MOSBOROUGH (Derbyshire).—For the erection of a 
village club and caretaker’s house, for Mr. J. F. Swallow, 
J.P. Messrs, Rollinson & Son, architects, Chesterfield :— 

Jas. Fidler.......ccccccscccssscccccccssscesssess £599 0 0 


Geo. StOVENSON........cccererecsceecesceseeees . 577 0 0 
Bolsover & Lockwood (accepted) ...... 474 0 0 
J08. Fidler ...cccccoccccccccscccccccces ebecceeese . 468 0 0 
Taylor ....corccccccercccescscsscrccoccccoscoccoees . 450 0 0 
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RICHMOND.—For laying a running-path for the 
Richmond Athletic Association, at their new ground, Old 
Deer Park, Richmond. Mr, J, F. Brewer, architect :— 

F. Sims, Richmond £590 0 0 








Austin, Battersea . - nee ae 
Pierce & Lansdown, Richmond .,........ 423 0 0 
C. Maton, Kew (accepted) ............... 419 0 0 





RICHMOND.—For building a pavilion fer the Richmond 
Athletic Association. Mr. F.J. Brewer, architect :— 








Sweet & Loader, Richmond 564 0 0 
Pierce & Lansdown, Richmond ......... 497 0 0 
F., Sims, Richmond .., = 440 0 0 
C. Maton, Kew (accepted ) 439 0 0 








8ST. MARY CRAY ——— alterations to the 











chop of Mr. F. Stanger, St. Mary Cray :— 
Wood, Chislehurst ...... .. £112 0 0 
Hart Bros., St. Mary Cray ... 9% 0 0 
Jas. A. —_ "4 ind wnboeee 86 0 0 
Goodwin, Edenbridge (accepted) ...... 60 0 0 





SANDAL (near Wakefield).—For two cottages, road- 
forming, and drainage of Church View-road. Mr. Abraham 
Hart, architect, Wakefield, Quantities supplied by the 
architect :— 

Excavator, Bricklayer, and Mason. 
J. W. Woulds, Belle Vue (accepted)... 2171 10 0 


Carpenter and Joiner. 
G. Ashton, Sandal (accepted) ............ 55 0 0 


SOUTHALL (Middlesex).—For two pairs of cottages 
at Hayes Bridge, Southall, for Mr. W. Minet. Mr. Geo. 
Hubbard, architect, Finsbury-circus, Quantities by Mr. 
Sargeant, Holden-terrace :— 














W. Hunt £009 2 0 
C. F. Kearley 927 0 0 
J. Elder 882 0 0 
A. & B. Hanson, Southall 855 0 0 








STOKE NEWINGTON, N.—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the Black Bull, No, 192, High-street, Stoke 
Newington, for Mr. A. Hart. Mr. John Waldram, archi- 























tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. H. J. Treadwell :— 
orter seesees - £4,352 0 0 
Shurmur ... 4,296 0 0 
Rider & Son 3,979 0 0 
Stimpson & Co, 3,869 0 0 
Robt. Perkins  ......c0000. $8,857 0 0 
oe _ 3,856 0 0 
Grover & Son 3,822 0 0 





TROWSE (Norfolk).—For widening road and widening 
and prising ridges, for the ard Magistrates. Mr. 
5 eslop, Assoc, M, Inst,C.E., County Surveyor, 

orwich :— 








G. E, Hawes £647 0 0 
Horace Lacey ...... . 45 0 0 
W. North (accepted) 44610 0 





[All of Norwich.] 





TOXTETH PARK.—For the completion of Maple 
Grove, for the Toxteth Park Local Board, Quantities by 
the engineer, Mr. John Price :— 

Sayce & Randle, Widnes ,., -. £342 13 
W. F. Inglis, Castle-street, Liverpool, 238 17 
Ireland & Hurley, me 7 seoncenenese 222 19 
©. Burt, Wellington-road, Liverpool... 220 0 
J. Nuttell, Moss-lane, Manchester.,.... 206 7 
Lomax, R., Alma-street, Eccles ......... 202 16 
L. Marr, Aspen Grove, Liverpool ....., 198 19 
McCabe & Co., Liverpool ................. . 194 6 
Anwell & Co., Park-road, Liverpool... 189 1 
W. F. Chadwick, a oh --- 18619 
Walkden & Co., rasenose-road, 

Boetle (accepted) 


[Engineer's estimate 





KOO kROBSCWRAWwW 











TOXTETH PARK,—For the completion of Moss Grove 
for the Toxteth Park Local Board, Quantities suppli 
by the engineer, Mr. John Price, Assoc, M. Inst.C.E. :— 








Sayce & Randle, Widnes ... - £556 3 8 
Ireland & Hurley, Liverpool ........... . 364 1 0 
W. F. Inglis, Castle-street, Liverpool. 319 0 10 
C. Burt, Wellington-road, Live 1... 310 0 0 
L. Marr, Aspen Grove, Liverpool ...... 300 2 3 
J. Nuttall, Moss-lane, Manchester...... 294 3 9 
BR. Lomax, Alma-street, Eccles ......... 288 6 3 
W. F. Chadwick, SSPORROR cooccoronnsesce 284 2 7 
Anwell & Co., Park- , Liverpool ... 272 2 2 
Walkden & Co., Brasenose-road, 

Bootle (accepted)...... 245 19 0 
8, McCullagh, Toxteth Park ........... . 23116 8 


[Engineer’s estimate...... £260. ] 


TOXTETH PARK.—For tbe completion of Sefton 
Grove, for the Toxteth Park Local Board. Quantities by 
the engineer, Mr. John Price, Assoc,.M.Inst.C.E, :— 

Sayce & Randle, Widnes .................. £ 
Jas. White, Aigburth Vale, Liverpool. 
C. Burt, Wellington-road, eer yee 2 
ane & Hurley, Brae-street, Liver- 
ag ey Alma-street, Eccles ......... 
W. F. Inglie, Castle-street, Liverpool . 
Jas. Nuttall, Moss-lane, Manchester.., 
—_ & Co., Lambeth-road, Liver- 
Adwell & Co., Park-road, Liverpool ... 
L. Marr, Aspen Grove, Liverpool 
W. F. Chadwick, Howard-street, 
RAPOTIOGE  ccccssccvensecssenncescecesensocsene 
Walkden & Co., 

Bootle (accepted)  .........cesesseesseeses 

| Engineer’s estimate......... 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—For alterations and additions 
to Ferne Hill House, Tunbridge Wells, for Mr. W. H. 








177 18 
165 15 


$ 
— 
_ 
So kf BOO CSCSoe oO 

















Walley. Mr. D. Banks, architect, Quantities supplied 
by Mr. J. H. Pitman :-— 
Bower & Son, London... oe £4,562 0 0 
Jones, London — 4,540 0 0 
Ellison, London..,.........+.0+. monee 4,522 0 0 
Sharp, Margate...... il ... 4,510 0 0 
Brass, London (accepted)............. . 4,500 0 0 





VAUXHALL.—For making alterations and additions to 
the John Bull public-house, Tyer-street, for Mr. M. 
Bennett. Mr. J. W. Brooker, architect, Railway Approach, 

















London Bridge :— 
W.& F. Croaker £779 0 0 
W. Downs . 767 0 0 
R. G. Battley... 727 0 0 
J. Beale 687 0 0 
A. Garratt ...... . 68L 0 0 
Burman & Sons (accepted) ..... 662 0 0 








WILTSHIRE.—For the supply of 1,000 tons of Mendip 
Mountain stone (quarry No. 1), at per ton, broken to a 
2-in, gauge, and delivered free at Woodborough and 
Pewsey stations, Wilts, for the Everleigh and Pewsey 
Highway Authority. Mr. James Bateman, surveyor :— 
weerneee. ewsey. 
s.d. ° 
W. B. Beauchamp, Oranmore, 
Shepton Mallet (accepted)... 6 8 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Lists of Tenders np + mae, | 
reach us too late for insertion. They should be delivere 
at our office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C., not later than 
Four p.m, on THURSDAYS. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BuILDER, LONDON.”’ 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
,~A GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under 4s. 6d. 
Each additional live (about ten words ...... ..seeees Os. 6d. 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under . 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words)............+. Os. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,.* Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter er by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addre No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher canvot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
aed recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen 

















SPECI AL —ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- 

ee soe oF OC RS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street. Cevent Garden, W.C. 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied pirnect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Puerarp. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 
Zealan . per annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. per 








annum. 
Publisher, 


Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
No. 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 





es 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Registered Telegraphic Address,“‘THx BurtpEr, Lompoy.” 








R. B. Paris (photograph received).—B. & G.—t,, AB 
received).—G. F. H.—J. 8., Brisbane.—E. A.—E. A. ‘Hy: tt 
T, RB. R—A. G. TG. J. O—H. DAT. BR 


(thanks). —GJB, 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., m 
by the name and address of the sender, ust be accom 


not necessari] Panied 
We are compelled to decline pointing books an 
dresses. on A Giving 


Notrre.—The responsibility of signed articles, 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 4 Papers read at 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news-ite 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. Which have 
All communications regarding literary and artisti 
addressed to THK EDITOR ; all communications sree 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters sho my to 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor, be 











Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


Box Ground, Combe Down 
Corsham Down, ; 


And Farleigh Down, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 


Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvr, 
Bath Stone. 


BEST QUALITY OF ALL KINDS, 


PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, WILTs. 

















[ Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK & SONS, Norton-sub-Hamdon, IImin- 
ster, Somerset.—Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
No. 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [ Apvt. 


Doulting Free Stone ‘ rata p a. - 
.& J. 8T 
HAM HILL STONE, Quarry Owners, Stone 
BLUE LIAS LIMB 274 Lime Merchants, 
(Ground or Lump), 








Stoke - under - Ham, 
Ilminster. [ Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, sud milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terxaces.[ ADvt. 


Asphalte. 
Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Aopvt. 














MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 










LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


sa OC 
Self-Acting ‘‘FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Descri 


36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 


© Oo 





piscount To BurLpErs. LONDON, §.E. 





——— 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION: 








ZINC ROOFING. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. «+* LIVHRPOOL. ++ GLASGOW. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENING. 


Particulars on |Application. Chief Offices :—352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W- 








